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ABSTRACT 



This report is designed to assist communities engaged in or 
contemplating initiatives focused on at-risk youth. Much of the information 
comes from evaluations of the Communities in Schools, Saf eFeatures , and 
Children at Risk initiatives. Brief descriptions of experiences or practices 
of the community programs are used to illustrate points made or suggestions 
provided. In some cases, several examples are used to demonstrate diversity 
in approaches. Chapter 1, "Introduction," reviews the three initiatives. 
Chapter 2, "Services Integration and Case Management," describes steps 
involved in using services integration and case management. Chapter 3, 
"Parental Involvement," explains the desirability and necessity of parental 
involvement and describes how to promote such involvement. Chapter 4, 
"Volunteers for Tutoring and Mentoring, " explains that using local volunteers 
and mentors is a good way to involve the community, offering strategies for 
recruiting and retaining volunteers. Chapter 5, "Fund-Raising and Marketing," 
presents essential steps in fundraising and marketing. Chapter 6, "Monitoring 
Program Outcomes to Improve Accountability, " focuses on measuring and 
reporting program outcomes. The report also includes a checklist of suggested 
activities related to each chapter. (Contains 63 resources.) (SM) 
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Checklist of 
Suggested Practices 



SERVICES INTEGRATION 

I | Build broad-based collaboratives and partnerships to promote ser- 
vices integration, (p. 6) 

I | Use formal agreements to promote services integration, (p. 9) 

I I Colocate staff to promote integrated services and enhance case man- 
agement. (p. 10) 

|~1 Facilitate working relations with relocated staff (e.g., provide orien- 
tation, training, and adequate supervision), (p. 11) 

|~1 Adopt practices to support services integration, such as holding reg- 
ular meetings of collaborative groups, sharing information about 
agency services, and developing good relationships with school dis- 
tricts and schools, (p. 12) 



CASE MANAGEMENT 

□ Use staff with appropriate qualifications to provide case manage- 
ment. (p. 15) 

f~l Provide ongoing training for case managers, (p. 17) 

f~l Implement comprehensive case management activities, (p. 17) 




PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

□ Involve parents as soon as possible and make clear expectations of 
involvement, (p. 24) 

□ Create a welcoming atmosphere, (p. 25) 
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□ Reduce barriers to involvement — schedule meetings at parents’ conve- 
nience, provide child care, and help with transportation, (p. 25) 

□ Use outreach and home visits to involve parents, (p. 26) 

□ Offer services that interest and help parents, such as parenting skills 
training, Graduate Equivalency Diploma classes, and parent support 
groups, (p. 27) 

□ Involve parents in volunteer efforts, enabling them to “give back” to the 
program, (p. 29) 

□ Stay in touch with parents, (p. 29) 

VOLUNTEER TUTORS AND MENTORS 

I I Establish responsibility for volunteer efforts, (p. 33) 

P ut energy and creativity into volunteer recruitment, (p. 35) 

Arrange to screen volunteers, (p. 37) 

□ Provide training to volunteers, (p. 37) 

I I Select students to be tutored or mentored consistent with the goals of the 
program, (p. 40) 

I"! Inform and involve parents, (p. 40) 

I I Match volunteers and youth, considering factors such as gender, ethnicity, 
language, and shared interests, (p. 40) 

l~l Provide ongoing support and monitoring of volunteers, (p. 42) 

I I Recognize volunteers’ work in ongoing and small ways in addition to 
public recognition activities, (p. 43) 



FUND-RAISING AND MARKETING 

□ Diversify funding sources and seek long-term commitments of funds. 

(p. 45) 

□ Pursue public or private grants, (p. 47) 

□ Involve board members in raising funds, (p. 48) 

□ Seek in-kind contributions, including reassigned staff and pro bono ser- 
vices. (p. 49) 

I I Be responsive to the goals and information needs of funders, (p. 50) 

I~1 Put a human face on fund-raising efforts, (p. 51) 

□ Use special events to raise funds, (p. 51) 
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□ Acknowledge supporters, (p. 52) 

□ Use publicity and the media to generate public awareness and support. 

(p. 52) 

| | Encourage staff and clients to become actively involved in community ser- 
vice and activities to build program awareness and support, (p. 53) 

n Use newsletters to keep in touch with the community, (p. 53) 

MONITORING PROGRAM OUTCOMES TO IMPROVE 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

□ Identify outcomes used by similar programs as a starting point for identify- 
ing your own outcomes, (p. 57) 

□ Construct logic models to help realistically identify outcomes of key pro- 
grams. (p. 58) 

PI Select outcome indicators, considering factors such as relevance, impor- 
tance, understandability, extent of program control over the outcome, and 
the feasibility and cost of data collection, (p. 59) 

□ Obtain data from official records — of the program and other agencies. 

(p. 65) 

PI Address information sharing and confidentiality issues, (p. 65) 

n Use surveys as sources of data. (p. 67) 

□ Establish data collection procedures, (p. 71) 

□ Present data using breakouts, comparisons, and explanatory information 
to make it more useful, (p. 73) 

□ Use findings to strengthen programs, (p. 76) ___ 



Introduction 



n recent years, attention has increasingly focused on issues such as 

youth crime and violence, substance abuse, gangs, school dropouts, 
— academic performance, and other issues associated with “at-risk 
youth.” Common sense and years of research suggest that at-risk youth and 
their families have multiple needs and interrelated problem behaviors that 
are not likely to be successfully addressed by single-response, stand-alone 
initiatives. There is growing interest in community-based collaborates 
focused on services integration or comprehensive service delivery that 
address clients’ multiple needs by implementing a broad-based continuum 
of care and linking youth and families to a variety of services. 

Support for such initiatives by federal agencies and foundations 
underscores the interest in exploring these approaches and in communi- 
cating lessons learned to assist similar efforts. For example, the U. S. 
Department of Justices (DOJ) Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) provides support for the SafeFutures initiative. A fed- 
eral interagency partnership, including the U.S. Departments of Com- 
merce and Health and Human Services and OJJDP, supported Commun- 
ities in Schools (CIS). The Annie E. Casey Foundation funded the New 
Futures initiative in five cities. OJJDP and two other DOJ agencies, the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance and the National Institute of Justice, joined 
a consortium of foundations, trusts, and other organizations to support 
the Children at Risk (CAR) initiative. Another community-based collab- 
oration supported by the Bureau of Justice Assistance is the Compre- 
hensive Communities Program, which addresses overall community 
crime prevention and includes a youth crime prevention component. 

This report draws on the experiences of such initiatives to distill 
findings and suggestions that may benefit other communities seeking to 
introduce or already in the process of implementing such efforts. The 
information here is intended for two primary audiences: (1) community 
leaders and others who make decisions about introducing community- 
based initatives for at-risk youth or who guide such initiatives, and 
(2) program administrators responsible for managing such initiatives. 

The five topics addressed here — services integration and case man- 
agement, parental involvement, using volunteers for tutoring and men- 
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toring, fund-raising and marketing, and monitoring program outcomes — are 
critical components of community-based initiatives for at-risk youth, yet local 
programs often experience difficulty implementing them. The suggestions pre- 
sented here derive from experiences reported by or observed at a variety of pro- 
grams. They are primarily drawn from an evaluation of CIS, which included 
field visits to CIS programs in 21 communities. Some material is drawn from an 
on-going evaluation of the SafeFutures initiative. Since SafeFutures is a relatively 
new effort (local implementation began during summer 1996) and was not fully 
implemented at the time of this study, fewer examples are drawn from it than 
from CIS. Examples also are drawn from an evaluation of the CAR demonstra- 
tion program (based on reports developed by the National Center on Addiction 
and Substance Abuse (CASA) to document the implementation and operations 
of the program; see “Resources” section). 

Brief descriptions of experiences or practices of various community pro- 
grams are used to illustrate points made or suggestions provided. In some cases, 
several examples are used to demonstrate diversity in approaches. Due to space 
limitations, only selected examples can be presented, even though other pro- 
grams may use similar practices. Some CIS programs are cited repeatedly 
because they illustrate practices in different areas addressed here, such as case 
management, use of volunteers, and fund-raising. The CIS and CAR examples 
reflect circumstances during the time period covered by those evaluations (from 
October 1991 to February 1994 for CIS, and from fall 1992 through December 
1995 for CAR). SafeFutures examples reflect conditions and practices through 
early 1997. Changes may have occurred subsequently. 

Overviews of the three initiatives are provided below as context for the 
material that follows. 

Communities in Schools , Inc., formerly called Cities in Schools, is a national, 
nonprofit organization that encourages the coordination of youth-oriented ser- 
vices in local communities and schools. The CIS model is based on holistic 
approaches to school-based, site-specific services to youth at risk of dropping 
out of school. The CIS model is based on using existing community resources 
and services that are integrated and repositioned at school sites to achieve 
dropout reduction and to mitigate related problems, such as teen pregnancy, 
gang involvement, violence, and other risky behaviors. The model assumes 
that youth who drop out of school generally have nonacademic problems (such 
as low income, dysfunctional families, health or mental health problems, sub- 
stance abuse, etc.) as well as academic ones. The belief is that nonacademic 
issues must be addressed to adequately resolve the dropout problem. 

Autonomous city- or county-level CIS programs develop partnerships with 
local government (e.g., school districts), service agencies, and local businesses. 
Usually structured as nonprofit corporations, the community programs are 
responsible for initiating and managing CIS school-based projects and for devel- 
oping resources to support program administration and service delivery. There 
are more than 100 local CIS programs in the United States, and others are under 
development. 

At the school level, the prototype involves bringing together a team of 
adults to provide services to youth identified as being at risk of dropping out. 
The team ideally includes case managers, service providers (e.g., counselors 
from substance abuse agencies), and volunteers (who provide a variety of ser- 
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vices, most commonly tutoring or mentoring) under the supervision of a project 
coordinator, who may serve a dual role as a CIS, school district, or service 
agency staff member. 

The original CIS approach targeted a relatively small number of students in 
each school. Eligibility criteria generally included poor academic performance, 
school behavioral problems, or presence of risk indicators. A variation on this 
approach is the CIS academy, often organized as a separate “alternative school” 
in which all students are part of the CIS program, or as a “school within a 
school.” Another variation is the “whole school” model, in which all students 
are considered CIS participants, although some students may be targeted for 
more intensive services than others. Although CIS programs initially were 
formed at the high school level, they have been implemented widely in middle 
schools and even in elementary schools. 

CIS programs typically provide some form of case management to assess 
student needs, develop service delivery plans, and monitor student progress. 
Services commonly provided on site or by referral include counseling, health 
care, assessment of employability skills, anger management, and prevention 
education. Some of these services are offered in a CIS class, which is frequently 
provided as an elective in middle and high schools. While the CIS classes’ con- 
tent varies by program, many feature life-skills education, which may include 
employment-related topics, as well as a variety of prevention-oriented topics, 
study skills, and remedial education. Other CIS services range from individual 
or group counseling and field trips — provided by virtually all programs — to 
more specialized offerings, such as teen parenting programs. Most programs 
have established tutoring or mentoring programs for CIS students. 

SafeFutures is a five-year demonstration program supported by OJJDP in six 
communities: Boston, Massachusetts; Contra Costa County, California; Fort 
Belknap, Montana; Imperial County, California; Seattle, Washington; and St. 
Louis, Missouri. The participating sites were selected to represent urban, rural, 
and Native American communities and their efforts to combat delinquency, 
youth gangs, and serious, violent, and chronic juvenile offenders. The initia- 
tive is being implemented in specified target areas or to specified target groups 
in most of the communities. 

The SafeFutures initiative links research findings about risk and protec- 
tive factors for youth with state-of-the-art knowledge about “what works” in 
juvenile delinquency prevention and control. SafeFutures goals include the 
prevention and control of youth violence and delinquency by reducing com- 
munity risk factors, increasing factors that protect youth from delinquency, 
developing a continuum of services for at-risk and delinquent youth, and impos- 
ing graduated sanctions for juvenile offenders. At a broader level, the initiative 
is intended to facilitate an enhanced service delivery system and build the com- 
munity’s capacity to institutionalize and sustain the efforts implemented under 
SafeFutures. 

SafeFutures implementation is overseen by local collaborations of key 
community stakeholders responsible for providing services to at-risk youth, 
such as schools, health and human services agencies, law enforcement, proba- 
tion offices, and juvenile courts. These stakeholders are responsible for such 
activities as community needs assessment, strategic planning, and service coor- 
dination. The SafeFutures initiative does not provide a specific model for service 
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configuration, enabling local autonomy to develop a system conforming to local 
needs and resources. Most communities use case management to promote ser- 
vice coordination and linkages; some provide school-based services, including 
use of Family Resource Centers in schools. 

The initiative funds services in nine recommended or required compo- 
nent areas: after-school programs; mentoring; family strengthening; mental 
health; delinquency prevention (such as tutoring, employability skills training, 
substance abuse prevention, leadership development, or recreational services); 
gang-free schools and communities efforts; programming for at-risk and delin- 
quent girls; rehabilitation services and graduated sanctions for serious, violent, 
and chronic juvenile offenders; and implementation of intensive, nonresidential, 
community-based treatment centers for pre- and postadjudicated youth. Taken 
together, the SafeFutures program components provide a foundation for com- 
munity development of customized, comprehensive frameworks and graduated 
interventions. 

Children at Risk was an intensive, two-year intervention for high-risk youth in 
high-risk neighborhoods. CASA, in partnership with DOJ, managed the demon- 
stration program. Programs were initiated in four communities in fall 1992; 
two others were added in early 1993. Participating communities included 
Austin, Texas; Bridgeport, Connecticut; Memphis, Tennessee; Newark, New 
Jersey; Savannah, Georgia; and Seattle, Washington. Local programs followed 
the basic CAR model but had flexibility in implementation. Several programs 
used names other than CAR, including the CAR predecessor, Strategic Inter- 
vention for High Risk Youth, or locally-determined names. 

CAR was a comprehensive, community-based initiative that brought 
together social services, law enforcement, and juvenile justice agencies to pro- 
vide intensive prevention and intervention services to youth and families. The 
model was intended to bring about increased prosocial bonding and to build 
educational and social skills for future success by reducing neighborhood, fam- 
ily, peer-group, and personal risks. CAR programs operated within target areas 
characterized by high crime, poverty, and social problems. Youth in the program 
met specified risk criteria, attended selected schools in the target area, and were 
eleven to thirteen years old when they began participating. 

Lead agencies in the CAR program created multiagency networks to imple- 
ment a comprehensive set of services to eligible youth. Enhanced law enforce- 
ment efforts and community policing were required in the target areas as part 
of the model to reduce illegal drugs and crime in participants’ neighborhoods. 
Other core services in the CAR model included intensive case management, 
family services, education services (such as tutoring or homework assistance), 
after-school and summer activities, mentoring, incentives, and juvenile justice 
interventions (such as working with juvenile courts to provide community ser- 
vice opportunities and enhanced supervision of youth in the justice system). 
The initiative also sought to better coordinate service delivery among human 
services and justice system agencies for program participants. The linkages cre- 
ated among collaborators were also intended to have a broader effect on service 
delivery in the community 





Services Integration and 
Case M anagement 



rograms designed to address the needs of at-risk youth typically 
recognize that such individuals (and their families) have multi- 
ple problems and needs, requiring services from more than one 
source. Thus many programs for this clientele seek to counteract service 
fragmentation by implementing holistic approaches built on a foundation 
of integrated services and case management. Integration of services 
occurs at the system level. It involves coordinating the policies and pro- 
cedures of different institutions to establish a multiorganizational infra- 
structure that ensures service recipients do not “fall through the cracks” 
formed by the various service providers. Case management occurs at the 
client-service delivery interface. Although case managers may support 
clients in a variety of ways, core functions involve coordinating and mon- 
itoring a suite of services customized to the needs of each particular 
youth or family. 

Integrated services and case management are key features of the 
CIS model. (The SafeFutures and CAR initiatives also include service 
coordination and case management as part of their program models.) An 
underlying premise of CIS is that resources to help youth and their fami- 
lies are already allocated, but a coordinating structure for them is lacking. 
In addition, CIS believes that gaps in and duplication of services may 
exist when agencies work in isolation. Thus, CIS emphasizes bringing 
various agencies together as a team, in regular or alternative public school 
settings, to promote more effective provision of services to youth and 
families. CIS projects are deliberately located in schools, because youth 
are legally required to attend school. This location facilitates identifica- 
tion of youth and families who need supportive services, while enhancing 
the accessibility of those services to youth and their family members. 

It is beyond the scope of this report to describe in detail how to imple- 
ment integrated services or case management practices. Significant aspects 
of these topics are discussed here, including an overview of collaborations 
and partnerships and the major functions performed under case manage- 
ment. The “Resources” section identifies agencies and publications that can 
provide further information or references on these topics. 
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SERVICES INTEGRATION 

Key objectives of services integration include identifying gaps in service deliv- 
ery and assigning organizational responsibility for implementing needed ser- 
vices; reducing barriers to obtaining existing services (e.g., unacceptably long 
waiting periods before treatment can commence, and geographical distance 
between provider and clients, compounded by insufficient public transporta- 
tion); and conserving institutional resources by sharing some efforts across 
systems or by reducing unnecessary duplication of services. Given this focus, 
developing collaborations and public-private partnerships, bringing together 
service providers to support these efforts, becomes a crucial consideration for 
programs that wish to incorporate services integration initiatives. 

Collaborations or partnerships of social service providers and other agen- 
cies that affect at-risk youth (such as law enforcement or juvenile justice agen- 
cies) may facilitate service coordination in a number of ways. Examples include 
centralized client intake, assessment, or referral; increased information shar- 
ing, possibly even developing a centralized management information system; 
cross-disciplinary team staffing of cases; joint fund-raising; and sharing 
resources. For example, several agencies may elect to colocate their staff mem- 
bers in one place (i.e., “one-stop shopping”) to improve access and promote ser- 
vice coordination. Some agencies call this approach “outstationing.” CIS pro- 
grams frequently include providers who have been “repositioned” to serve 
clients at the CIS school site. Similarly, schools share their resources by dedi- 
cating teachers to CIS classes or by providing space, furnishings, and, occa- 
sionally, some equipment for the program. In effect, reassigning staff to a dif- 
ferent site is a resource allocation decision. 



Build broad-based 
collaborates and 
partnerships to 
promote services 
integration. 



Services integration usually is accomplished through institutional arrangements 
to colocate staff or to ensure that clients referred to different agencies are pro- 
vided services (e.g., by reserving a specific number of “slots” for them or by giv- 
ing them priority status). Collaborates and partnerships among agencies are 
common institutional arrangements to promote services integration. 

Collaboration commonly occurs at two levels: the policy level (the focus of 
this section) and the practitioner level. On the policy level, collaboration occurs 
through participation of high-level agency administrators on boards of directors, 
steering committees, and similar collaborative groups, or through formal agree- 
ments among agencies. Collaboration among practitioners may involve the for- 
mation of service cabinets that regularly meet to exchange information and 
resolve systemic issues. The arrangement may also be more informal, occur- 
ring when colocated staff of different agencies interact regularly to serve clients 
or when service providers meet periodically to develop plans, review cases, or 
address service delivery issues. 

Collaborates should represent diverse providers, particularly system 
actors who represent institutions that can have a major impact on client needs 
(e.g., schools, human services providers, law enforcement, juvenile and family 
courts, and employers). Since communities are unique, local collaborations 
can evolve and be structured in different ways. Local CIS programs are generally 
structured as independent, nonprofit organizations, each with a board of direc- 
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tors whose members represent the local partnership or collaboration in sup- 
port of CIS. The national CIS organization trains communities to replicate the 
CIS model, with an emphasis on developing the community partnership and 
establishing a board of directors. 

CIS boards include representatives of the private sector (business and 
industry), government, nonprofit agencies, school districts, and the commu- 
nity. Social service, health, mental health, employment, and substance abuse 
treatment agencies are commonly represented. Since CIS programs are located 
in and work closely with schools, the superintendent of the school district is 
usually represented on the CIS board. Service agencies represented on the 
boards typically provide staff for CIS programs or help facilitate service access 
for CIS participants. Business or community leaders on the boards often work 
behind the scenes to encourage staff relocation or development of coordinating 
mechanisms. 

SafeFutures delinquency-prevention and violence-reduction programs are 
also implemented by local collaboratives. At least some of the partners initially 
developed their community’s SafeFutures proposal to receive federal funds. In 
communities chosen to participate, the collaboratives, usually called steering 
committees or policy boards, function much as a board of directors in provid- 
ing oversight and direction for the initiatives. They include representatives from 
public and nonprofit organizations serving youth and families, business and 
industry, and parents and youth. Because of SafeFutures’ emphasis on mitigating 
juvenile crime, these boards include representatives from local law enforce- 
ment and juvenile justice agencies. One lead agency in each community has pri- 
mary responsibility for implementing and managing the initiative. 

CAR initiatives were sponsored by a lead agency — in various locations, 
these included citywide collaboratives, government agencies, and direct service 
providers — supported by agencies that provided the service components 
required by the CAR model. These agencies generally included the local school 
district, police department, and a range of government and nonprofit social 
service agencies. 

Partner organizations and their representatives should have parity in deci- 
sionmaking. Some community collaboratives spend considerable time envision- 
ing desired outcomes and how to prioritize their reform efforts. In addition, suc- 
cessful collaboratives make concerted efforts during their formative stages to 
exchange information explicitly about the mission, services, flexibility, and 
limitations of each partner. Where a particular model is to be implemented 
(such as the CIS approach), it is important that collaborative members fully 
understand and buy into the program to ensure their support and cooperation. 
Providing an orientation to the program at the early stages of collaborative 
development promotes such support. 

► The CIS executive director in Adams County, Colorado, believed that 
the involvement of collaborative members (e.g., school board mem- 
bers, principals, and directors of social service agencies) in CIS train- 
ing was crucial not only to promote their acceptance of the program, but 
also to ensure commitment to free up resources, such as staff and other 
in-kind support. CIS regional staff traveled to Adams County to pro- 
vide several presentations on CIS for community leaders. In addition, a 
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number of potential CIS staff and community leaders attended training 
at CIS regional or national training centers. A group also traveled to 
Houston to observe CIS operations there. The school district paid for 
these trips. 

When a collaborative is initiated without a predefined approach, it is 
important for partners to reach consensus on the outcomes they hope to achieve 
and the efforts needed to accomplish their objectives. Some community-based 
collaboratives hold retreats, facilitated by professionals, to help them develop a 
strategic plan to guide their efforts. 

Cross-agency collaboration is the primary mechanism for systems change, 
as organizations agree to modify existing procedures, adopt new ones, or address 
gaps in services. However, even where there is a shared vision of what can and 
should be accomplished, collaboratives may encounter obstacles, including spe- 
cific missions or mandates that limit the flexibility of some member agencies. 
Despite such stumbling blocks, collaboratives are often able to bring about 
change. 

► Collaboratives in several communities contributed to changes in juve- 
nile probation practices. In Adams County, Colorado, the probation 
department assigned some probation officers juvenile-only caseloads 
and assigned other officers to school districts or specific schools to facil- 
itate closer coordination with school and CIS staff. Previously, juvenile 
cases had been assigned on a rotational basis, resulting in geographically 
widespread caseloads. In Pinal County, Arizona, the probation depart- 
ment realigned caseloads in order to assign a single officer to the youth 
in each community. As a result, schools and the CIS Family Resource 
Center (FRC) no longer had to deal with changing probation officers, 
and the officers had a more efficient service area. In Contra Costa 
County, California, one probation officer was assigned to work part-time 
at three schools with SafeFutures initiatives in place, facilitating infor- 
mation exchange with school and SafeFutures staff. 

► At one Seattle, Washington, elementary school, assessments determined 
that high absenteeism was related to student inadmissibility because 
required immunizations were lacking. CIS obtained serum from the 
public health department and arranged for a local hospital to administer 
immunizations. 

► In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the school system adopted a charter 
schools approach (e.g., a thematic magnet school-within-a-school) for 
all high schools, modeled after the CIS block scheduling approach used 
in CIS high-school programs in that city 

► Although Pinal County, Arizona, had a number of organizations that pro- 
vided emergency food supplies, their locations were widespread, and 
they were often open for limited hours. The FRC facilitated meetings of 
ministers and other interested parties who established a food bank that 
would be open six days a week and staffed by community members 
recruited and trained by VISTA volunteers. The city provided a building 
for $1 a year, and the library started a program enabling borrowers to 
bring food for the bank instead of paying a fine for overdue books. 
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► In the Savannah, Georgia, CAR program, a collaborative member alerted 
the group to the poor condition of a baseball field next to a school 
involved in the CAR program. This resulted in the city providing funds 
to restore the field. Similarly, after the group determined that there was 
no transportation between the school and the local recreation center, the 
group was able to obtain a school bus for this purpose. 


Use formal 
agreements to 
promote services 
integration. 


Successful integration of services is facilitated by shared governance and com- 
mon procedural practices across agencies or, at least, by consensual arrange- 
ments that remove turf barriers. Some collaboratives rely on informal arrange- 
ments to define partnership roles and responsibilities. For example, the 
Columbia, South Carolina, CIS program did not use formal agreements with 
agencies, believing it was better to have relationships based on trust. It was felt 
that if formal agreements were used, agencies might adhere only to what was 
specified in the agreement, and that they might be more flexible to changing 
needs and provide additional services in the absence of such agreements. 
Informality was also believed to be beneficial in the event that repositioned 
staff did not work out well. 

Flowever, because informal agreements can easily fall apart, most partner- 
ships prefer to use formal agreements, such as Memorandums of Understanding 
(MOUs) or contracts. 

► Adams County, Colorado, used different agreements for each agency; a 
local attorney developed the contracts for CIS pro bono. The agree- 
ments, which were renegotiated annually, specified the number of staff 
to be relocated at the CIS school site and their roles, responsibilities, and 
working conditions. Use of these agreements forestalled potential issues 
such as background checks, liability, and supervision. Since the school 
board officially adopted repositioned staff as independent subcontrac- 
tors, the contracts also eliminated issues of confidentiality and infor- 
mation sharing among organizations that were part of the service net- 
work. The CIS director engaged the support of the school system (the 
superintendent or a school board member), the relevant agency director 
or board member, and a local government leader, such as the county 
commissioner, in officially authorizing each agreement. 

► SafeFutures initiatives generally use MOUs with each agency providing 
staff or services. These MOUs typically specify the services and other 
resources (such as staff or office space) to be provided and, in some 
cases, the minimum number of youth and families to be served. Other 
aspects of the collaboration may also be spelled out. Imperial County, 
California, MOUs included such items as cooperating to promote 
SafeFutures’ goals, participating in planning meetings or other groups, 
sharing client information, coordinating with other agencies, participat- 
ing in ongoing training, and providing data for use in evaluating the 
local initiative. 
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Colocate staff to 
promote 

integrated services 
and enhance case 
management. 



Colocation of staff in the same facility on a full- or part-time basis can reduce 
service barriers and enhance collaboration among practitioners. For example, 
colocation of staff from a range of agencies, particularly at a school site, may 
increase service use by eliminating the need to travel to different locations to 
obtain different services. Colocation also may reduce clients’ reluctance to use 
services that have negative connotations, such as mental health or substance 
abuse treatment, since their use is less obvious in a multiservice setting. 

► Colocation of staff from health and human services agencies at the school 
site is the primary mechanism for services integration in CIS programs. 
Staff commonly relocated to CIS programs include social workers (sup- 
plemented by social work practicuum students or interns in several com- 
munities), counselors, health care providers, and job training staff. Police 
and probation officers are also colocated in some programs. Schools typ- 
ically provide one or more teachers for the CIS class; some also provide 
other school staff, such as school nurses or counselors. 

► In the Imperial County, California, SafeFutures program, a variety of ser- 
vice providers were colocated in the FRC begun in a target area high 
school. Service delivery staff located at this site on a full- or part-time 
basis included two FRC staff members who performed case management 
functions, a social service eligibility worker, a nurse-practitioner, a men- 
tal health case manager, and a social worker. This program also initi- 
ated a law enforcement team (a police officer, a deputy sheriff, and two 
juvenile probation officers) to help coordinate prevention and inter- 
vention efforts. Law enforcement team members were colocated in the 
police department and also spent time in the FRC. 

► In the Bridgeport, Connecticut, CAR program, family mentors (case 
managers) shared a storefront office in the target area with two neigh- 
borhood police officers. The police officers and family mentors jointly 
conducted some home visits; they also collaborated on individual cases 
and participated in team meetings. 

Colocated staff can work together to respond holistically to the spectrum 
of problems exhibited by at-risk youth. Colocation enables staff to interact infor- 
mally to discuss client issues, changes in needs, progress, options for service 
provision, and differing perspectives on a case. In addition to promoting services 
integration, colocation of staff was reported to provide a variety of other bene- 
fits, including increased professional development and growth for staff, net- 
working and understanding of capabilities and limitations of other agencies, and 
enhanced knowledge of how to access local resources for one’s own clientele. 
Emphasizing such benefits may help in efforts to obtain relocated staff. 

The ability to obtain staff for colocation or to maintain such commitments 
over time is a problem for a number of CIS programs, particularly those in 
small communities with relatively few human service agencies, in areas where 
agencies had suffered budget cutbacks and downsized their staff, and in cities 
with heavy service demand. In such cases, agency administrators often feel so 
“stretched” they are unwilling to reposition any staff. One way to offset service 
agencies’ reluctance to relocate staff is to pay part or all of the salaries and costs 
of such staff. Some programs find this arrangement desirable because it gives 
them more control over staff. 
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► The Miami PIC (Private Industry Council), Florida, CIS program con- 
tracted with local-government and private-service organizations to pro- 
vide staff for counseling, service delivery, and referrals. The PIC believed 
that purchasing these services guaranteed stable service delivery, avert- 
ing loss of staff if agencies suffered fiscal cutbacks, and made the 
service provider more accountable to PIC. Service providers included 
community-based organizations, state and local government agencies, 
employment and training organizations, postsecondary institutions, and 
social and mental health agencies. 

► In Columbia, South Carolina, the CIS program paid a portion of 
the salary of its repositioned social worker. The portion was negotiated 
each year and varied according to the social service agency’s financial 
condition. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, funding for two social workers in the 
county’s human services agency was earmarked by county commission- 
ers for the purpose of relocating them in the CIS program. 

Although colocation of services is desirable, it is not always possible or 
necessary to provide all services on site. Those needed by relatively few students 
might be obtained more efficiently through referral. Few CIS programs are able 
to secure a sufficient diversity of repositioned staff to enable them to provide a 
comprehensive range of services at the school site. Referrals to off-site services 
are common, but many are to entities that are not part of the CIS “umbrella” and 
do not guarantee services will be provided to CIS students or families. In cases 
where agencies limit the number of referrals accepted, CIS staff generally refer 
only the most serious cases. As a result, some students who might have bene- 
fited from particular services do not receive them. 



Facilitate working Program directors can facilitate smooth working relationships with colocated 
relations with Staff by providing adequate orientation to the program, its operations, and pro- 

relocated staff. cedures when staff are initially assigned. Some CIS program managers send 

repositioned staff to national or regional CIS-sponsored training programs and 
conferences to help them better understand CIS and make them feel a part of the 
team. Some large programs, such as Houston’s CIS program, provide their own 
annual training and orientation. Similarly, some SafeFutures initiatives have 
begun cross-training staff to encourage greater interagency compatibility. 

Since service agency staff are often viewed as “outsiders” by school staff 
(particularly if they are repositioned on a part-time basis), it is helpful for repo- 
sitioned staff to participate in school activities, such as faculty meetings, com- 
mittees, family nights, and special events. Some CIS programs made a practice 
of introducing repositioned staff to school staff at all-staff meetings held by the 
school each fall or at other events attended by school staff. 

One problem identified by a number of CIS staff was their relative lack of 
control over relocated staff whose salaries they did not support. Although 
arrangements for such staff generally were satisfactory, in some cases CIS staff 
felt schools or service agencies were “dumping” unwanted employees on them. 
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Adopt practices to 
support services 
integration. 



O 




Ideally, program staff should help choose and evaluate relocated staff. Some 
CIS programs have agreements providing this arrangement, but others did not 
ask for or were unable to obtain such input. This issue should be addressed early 
and included in MOUs or staff contracts. 

Program directors also need to adequately supervise relocated staff, indi- 
vidually or in groups. Some CIS coordinators held weekly or monthly meetings 
with all repositioned staff to identify problems or concerns and make sure that 
everyone is “on the same page.” 



Developing collaboratives or partnerships, signing MOUs or contracts, and colo- 
cating staff all promote services integration and coordination. Other steps that 
support integration are discussed below. 

Collaborative members should meet regularly to ensure their efforts are 
functioning smoothly. Most collaborative bodies meet on a quarterly basis; some 
meet monthly. Some communities have established additional, smaller groups 
(e.g., “service cabinets”) that meet more frequently and focus on issues related 
to program operations, while the overall collaborative focuses on “big picture” 
policy issues. 

For example, in addition to its larger collaborative groups, the Imperial 
County, California, SafeFutures program established a management team, com- 
prised of directors or key staff of agencies involved in direct service provision. 
Similarly, the Seattle, Washington, initiative established a SafeFutures inter- 
agency staffing group, comprised of key staff from agencies serving youth and 
families involved in or at risk of involvement in the juvenile justice system. This 
group coordinated the day-to-day efforts of the initiative, identified key areas for 
systems change, and made recommendations to the larger collaborative body, 
the community planning board. 

Many agency administrators and service-providing staff have only a 
vague — and sometimes not entirely accurate — understanding of what other 
agencies can provide. This lack of information hinders services integration. 
Sharing information about the services, capabilities, and limitations of partici- 
pating agencies can lead to greater coordination and better referrals for youth. 

► Members of collaborative bodies usually end up sharing information 
about what their agencies do. This often occurs informally, in response 
to topics under discussion or questions about who can provide particu- 
lar services or why a service is not available. Some groups deliberately pro- 
mote information sharing when they realize that members are not fully 
aware of each other’s services. The St. Louis, Missouri, SafeFutures pro- 
gram initiated monthly meetings of its partner agencies to promote infor- 
mation sharing and coordination. Participants in an early meeting went 
around the room identifying the services and resources they could pro- 
vide. In Seattle, Washington, the SafeFutures program developed an elec- 
tronic resource guide, available on the Internet, that identified services 
available from different agencies and included other information, such as 
location, hours of operation, and languages spoken by agency staff. This 
guide was intended for use by service delivery staff and parents. 
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► In the developmental stages of the Adams County, Colorado, CIS pro- 
gram, the executive director met several times with key representatives 
of agencies identified as potential partners. Some representatives felt 
that their missions were misunderstood and that other institutions, such 
as schools, viewed them in a negative light due to unrealistic expecta- 
tions of what they could accomplish. Workshops were held to bring 
together school administrators, staff, and service providers to enhance 
communication and begin team building. Worksheets were developed to 
(1) enable agencies and schools to define their missions and boundaries, 
services provided, and existing interagency linkages; (2) assess strengths 
and weaknesses of existing relationships; and (3) identify opportuni- 
ties for developing a more efficient, effective approach that would be 
mutually beneficial to the supporting agencies. 

Establishing and maintaining a good relationship with the school district 
and individual school(s) is critical for programs that are located in or work 
closely with schools. It is particularly important to enlist the support of the prin- 
cipal as the key school administrator. Arranging for services or resources that 
benefit the entire school is one way programs can promote good relations with 
schools. Programs have developed a variety of other practices to strengthen their 
ties with schools. 

► The Houston, Texas, CIS program strongly emphasized school relation- 
ships. CIS signed contracts with school districts identifying the ser- 
vices and responsibilities of each. CIS located programs only in schools 
where principals really wanted them and involved principals in selecting 
the CIS project manager for their school to create a sense of ownership 
of the program and commitment to working with the manager. Project 
managers provided monthly reports to both CIS and the principal. They 
also served on the school’s shared decision-making committee. Other 
CIS staff participated in faculty meetings, committees, and school func- 
tions. School staff were invited to participate in CIS events or activities. 

► The CIS in Adams County, Colorado, was intimately tied to the school 
system by design. The executive director was a school district employee, 
and participating school districts assigned staff to coordinate and par- 
ticipate in CIS. Rather than create an additional structure to address 
the needs of students with social and family problems, the Adams 
County CIS process was woven into the school’s existing referral and 
review process. (Each school in Colorado has a mandated, formal refer- 
ral and review team to respond to the needs of students unable to learn 
in a regular classroom setting. District 14, for example, has child advo- 
cates, school employees who have master’s degrees in psychology or 
social work, in each school. The CIS site coordinators in District 14 are 
also the system’s child advocates.) 

► The Central Texas (Austin), CIS program used a variety of techniques to 
strengthen its relationship with schools. An annual survey of school staff 
was conducted to provide feedback about the CIS program at each 
school site as well as suggestions for improvement and additional ser- 
vices. The short form included questions about familiarity and level of 
satisfaction with CIS services. It asked what CIS was doing that respon- 
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dents liked, what changes they would like to see, and what recommen- 
dations they would make to strengthen the relationship between the 
school and CIS. The program developed a referral feedback form, which 
was sent to the teachers or other school staff members who referred 
students to CIS to advise them of the status of their referrals. The pro- 
gram also provided support services for school staff, such as consulta- 
tion or technical assistance regarding at-risk students, conflict manage- 
ment, team building, and stress management. CIS also hosted an annual 
“school district appreciation” luncheon for key school district deci- 
sionmakers, school board members, principals of schools with CIS pro- 
grams, and CIS program managers from these schools as a mechanism 
for sharing information and building relationships. 

► Advocates (case managers) in the Savannah, Georgia, CAR program 
began attending teacher team meetings in the middle school participat- 
ing in CAR. The teams met to discuss academic issues and student prob- 
lems. The advocates provided background information on youth par- 
ticipating in CAR and helped develop plans to address problems. 

CIS programs in a number of communities promote service continuity by 
establishing programs in sets of schools that feed a particular high school. That 
is, the program is gradually put in place in all elementary schools feeding into 
middle schools whose students feed into a targeted high school. The intent of 
this practice is to enable the program to serve students as they progress through 
school levels and to provide services to siblings of CIS students who attend dif- 
ferent schools. To accomplish this objective, however, care must be taken to 
identify students when they transfer from one school to another, so the program 
in the receiving school can “pick up” those who participated in the program in 
their prior school. 



CASE MANAGEMENT 

Case management is derived from social work practices. Programs vary in the 
functions assigned to case managers and in terms of organizational structure. 
Although most case management programs geared to at-risk youth view the 
child as the client, some programs also attempt case management for parents, 
caregivers, and other family members. 

At the bare minimum, case management includes a limited assessment of 
client needs and referral to appropriate services. More extensive approaches 
include assessment of client problems and needed services using standardized 
tests or diagnostic instruments; development of individual service plans; coor- 
dination of referral and provision of services (serving as a linchpin or broker); 
crisis intervention or provision of emergency services (e.g., food, clothing, 
shelter); and advocacy for clients in their contacts with service providers and 
institutions such as schools and juvenile court. Other activities may include out- 
reach to family members, integrative activities such as arranging transportation 
to services, monitoring service delivery and student (or family) progress, and 
revising service plans as needed. Case managers also may provide formal or 
informal counseling or guidance, depending on their qualifications. In addition, 
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case managers may be in the unique position of “sentry” — identifying gaps in 
existing services or areas where demand for services greatly exceeds the system’s 
capacity to respond quickly. 



Staff the case A key assumption underlying case management approaches is that clients will 

management benefit from individualized attention engendered by low client-to-staff ratios 

function. and multiple services customized to individual needs. Most programs expect 

case managers to assume responsibility for their clients. However, some pro- 
grams adopt a team model of case management, in which several individuals 
share responsibility for decisionmaking and the provision and monitoring of 
client services. There are strengths and limitations associated with each 
approach. For example, a single case manager assigned to each client encourages 
a bonding relationship that may have distinct therapeutic or interventive advan- 
tages. However, if several clients on a case manager’s caseload experience simul- 
taneous crises, the case manager may be unable to provide satisfactory atten- 
tion to routine cases while focusing on the higher-need individuals. Sharing of 
case management duties among a small team of staff members who are fairly 
interchangeable and familiar with all cases may provide balanced services to all 
clients, even those who require extra attention. 

Programs studied used various hiring strategies. Social workers or similar 
professionals such as counselors were often assigned or hired as case managers. 
Alternatively, some programs sought individuals who were “street wise” or had 
prior experience working with at-risk youth. Still others sought community res- 
idents, feeling they would more easily establish rapport with youth and family 
members. A few programs assigned all or almost all staff members as case man- 
agers for at least some youth. In a number of CIS programs, particularly smaller 
programs with no repositioned staff, the program director at the school site 
served as the case manager and primary service provider. 

Programs without staff with social-work backgrounds often lacked an ade- 
quate case management system. In general, case manager qualifications should 
match the functional requirements of the job. When case managers are 
expected to perform only basic needs assessments and make referrals, programs 
probably can hire and train staff with limited prior experience. However, pro- 
grams that expect to implement comprehensive case management services 
should seek staff with professional credentials related to social work or human 
services provision. 

► In the Central Texas CIS program, the program manager at each school 
site generally had a master’s degree in social work. In addition to direct- 
ing the program and overseeing other staff, this individual provided case 
management and counseling. Most schools had a second caseworker 
and one or more interns, all of whom performed case management func- 
tions. Some schools had a casework assistant or case aide (generally par- 
ents or community residents) who performed administrative or clerical 
functions. 
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► The Miami PIC, Florida, CIS program, called Stay-in-School (SIS), con- 
tracted with various service providers to reposition staff as full- or part- 
time counselors for CIS high school students. Counselors, who per- 
formed case management functions, had caseloads ranging from sixty to 
ninety students. Each school had one or two school staff members 
assigned as full-time SIS facilitators who managed site-specific SIS activ- 
ities, supervised coordinators, and acted as liaisons between counselors 
and school staff, to facilitate information exchange. 

► In Palm Beach County, Florida, full- or part-time home visitors were 
hired to support case management. Home visitors had some experience 
with youth or counseling and generally had four-year degrees; some had 
master’s degrees. They were responsible for visiting each CIS student’s 
home at least twice a year to obtain information on family circum- 
stances. This information was used to develop service plans and provide 
understanding of factors affecting student performance and behavior. 
When the program was no longer able to obtain repositioned coun- 
selors, home visitors took over some of their roles, such as telephoning 
parents and making referrals to service providers. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS program had two full-time social 
workers who served as case managers for the largest number of stu- 
dents, including those with serious problems. The two teachers assigned 
to CIS were responsible for teaching and case management; they had 
caseloads of about 15 students each. The program’s administrative assis- 
tant also had a small caseload because she liked working with students 
and had good rapport with them. 

► In Contra Costa County, California, individuals who lived or had 
worked in the target community were hired as community resource spe- 
cialists for the six schools with SafeFutures programs. Because the spe- 
cialists were responsible for outreach to parents and the community, in 
addition to case management functions, the program wanted staff famil- 
iar with the area who could readily establish rapport with its low- 
income population. Since most of the specialists did not have social 
work backgrounds — although some had prior experience working with 
youth — they were supervised by a social worker, who met with them 
every two weeks to discuss the status of their cases and provide advice. 
More serious cases, such as those needing mental health or therapeutic 
services, were referred to the social worker. 

► The SafeFutures program in Imperial County, California, used a cen- 
tralized case management approach. Youth who entered the SafeFutures 
network through one of the partner agencies were referred to the FRC, 
whose staff performed case management functions (discussed below). A 
common intake form was used by all agencies to facilitate referral. 

► CAR programs sought various qualifications in their case managers, 
including experience working with inner city youth and families, life 
experience, and a connection to the target community, such as living or 
working there. Some programs required that case managers be bilin- 
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gual or reflect the racial or ethnic group to be served. Most case man- 
agers had prior experience in the social service field, including coun- 
seling, working in a group home, casework, teaching, and probation. 



Provide ongoing 
training for case 
managers. 



Many programs provided or arranged for periodic training for case managers, 
particularly those with no social work background. Even for those with such 
experience, periodic training is desirable to keep the staff abreast of current 
information and practices and to expose them to different perspectives. Many 
social service agencies provide regular in-service training for their staff for this 
reason. These workshops may be offered to staff relocated by these agencies 
and possibly to other staff members who work with them. 

► National and regional CIS offices provide a variety of training opportu- 
nities relevant to case managers. Many local CIS programs encourage 
case managers and similar staff to attend, often providing paid time to 
do so and/or covering travel and lodging expenses. Some large local pro- 
grams provide their own training. The Houston, Texas, CIS program 
annually held week-long in-service training at the beginning of the 
school year for CIS and repositioned staff. Organized along the lines of 
a professional conference, it provided workshops on various topics, so 
participants could attend sessions most relevant to their needs. 

► The Bridgeport, Connecticut, CAR lead agency, in conjunction with 
Child Guidance Center of Bridgeport (one of the participating agencies), 
held bimonthly staff development sessions for family mentors (who per- 
formed case management functions) and other outreach staff. Family 
mentors also attended in-service training provided for Child Guidance 
Center staff on such topics as child development, crisis intervention, 
engaging difficult clients, and domestic violence. The lead agency in 
the Savannah, Georgia, program held regular in-house seminars on case 
management, community organization, and child development. Before 
the program began, the case managers were given extended training in 
case management and addiction. When the program modified its 
approach to place greater emphasis on families, a consultant was hired 
to provide staff development on engaging families. 



Implement 
comprehensive 
case management 
activities. 



Case management activities can be viewed as occurring more or less in sequence 
when a youth or family enters a program. Assessment or identification of needs 
and development of individualized service plans are the initial stages. Standard 
forms for needs assessment are commonly used; these typically include infor- 
mation about the youth (such as grades, absenteeism, tardiness, behavioral 
problems, health status, involvement with the juvenile justice system, alcohol or 
substance abuse, gang involvement, and interests or goals) and family (such as 
family composition and stability, employment, income, housing conditions, and 
alcohol or substance abuse). This information is often collected by interview- 
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ing the youth and parent(s); some of it may come from school or other records. 
Some forms also include information obtained through observation and inter- 
action (such as appearance, attitude, concentration, and behavior). Some pro- 
grams use surveys or psychological tests as part of their needs assessment. 
Assessment information forms the basis of a case file, to which new informa- 
tion is added over time. 

Outreach to family members — parents, caregivers, and siblings — usually 
occurs in the early stages of case management. Parental consent is usually neces- 
sary to provide services to the child, particularly therapy or health services, and 
to share information among service providers. It is also desirable to involve par- 
ents in identifying youth and family needs. Finally, it is important to enlist family 
support for services recommended for their child. (See chapter 3 for a more exten- 
sive discussion of parental involvement.) Although the child is usually the main 
focus of case management, some programs attempt to provide case management 
for other family members. Other programs involve parents or other family mem- 
bers to a more limited extent, for example, as participants in family therapy. 

Once needs have been identified and a plan developed, linking (or refer- 
ring) the client to services occurs. This may involve referring a youth to colo- 
cated providers or off-site agencies that have agreed to provide services. In some 
cases, the case manager may have to broker services with other agencies or 
locate a source for a particular service. Case managers also may need to per- 
form integrative activities, such as scheduling appointments and arranging or 
providing for transportation to services. The latter role was common in CIS 
and SafeFutures programs due to inadequate public transportation in low- 
income communities or lack of a vehicle or funds for transportation on the 
part of the family. 

Monitoring service delivery and the progress of clients is an ongoing aspect 
of case management. Monitoring includes checking whether clients actually fol- 
lowed through on referrals and whether services were provided. Ongoing con- 
tact with youths and their parents to check their status and identify problems 
is also done. Monitoring includes periodic reassessment of needs, which may 
lead to modification of service delivery plans because a service is no longer 
needed or the need for different services surfaces. 

Keeping records of student contact (or contact on behalf of students) in the 
case Hie is part of the monitoring function. Programs with personal computers 
have begun keeping much of their monitoring information in databases, which 
enables them to readily determine the status of referrals made and services pro- 
vided and to store original and current data related to school performance, juve- 
nile justice system involvement, and other issues. Such information can be 
used to help make decisions about service provision and frequency of contact. 
Combined data on all cases, or selected types of cases, can help agencies manage 
programs by identifying services used most, gaps in available services, and client 
characteristics and outcomes associated with different services. (See chapter 6 
on monitoring program outcomes.) 

Other functions case managers commonly provide include crisis inter- 
vention and advocacy for clients in their contacts with service providers, 
schools, and juvenile court. Case managers also generally provide formal or 
informal counseling, depending on their qualifications. Some lead regular sup- 
port groups or provide periodic training sessions, for example, on anger man- 
agement or applying for college or jobs. 
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The extent to which case management components are provided varies 
among programs. Most CIS programs studied provided some but not all of the 
components considered to be elements of case management. For example, 
almost all CIS programs identified needs of youth (although some did so infor- 
mally) and made referrals to a range of service agencies or other sources of assis- 
tance (e.g., clothing banks, free eyeglasses). The CIS programs that offered more 
comprehensive case management were generally those where social workers had 
key roles, either as colocated staff or as project directors. This situation is not 
surprising, since social workers are likely to be trained in or familiar with case 
management practices. 

The case management components most frequently missing or weak in CIS 
programs studied included conducting needs assessments, developing individ- 
ualized plans for service delivery, following up on service receipt, monitoring 
client progress, and contacting families. These components tended to get lost 
in the shuffle in programs where case management was performed by staff who 
did not have backgrounds or training in case management or social work (or a 
related profession), where caseloads were too high for staff to perform all of 
the desired case management activities, or where case management was added to 
the staff member’s primary functions. 

The following examples illustrate case management practices in selected 
programs. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, the initial case management step was a 
home visit conducted by repositioned social workers during the sum- 
mer before the youth entered CIS. The social workers explained the pro- 
gram to parents and caregivers and obtained family information used 
to prepare a case history for each student’s file. They also reviewed 
school and social service agency records, notes from counselors or 
teachers, and notes from individual interviews conducted with stu- 
dents the previous spring. Student files contained reasons for referral 
and information on grades, attendance, family, peers, and goals for 
improvement. Case histories were updated annually. 

Case managers developed service plans for each student in a meet- 
ing that usually involved the student, parent, teacher or other school 
staff, and service agency staff. The plan identified areas of concern — e.g., 
grades, attendance, tardiness, or behavior — goals, and intervention 
strategies. Students were referred to outside services as needed, usually 
for more serious issues such as substance abuse. Case managers kept in 
contact with referral agencies to be sure students were receiving services. 
Case managers monitored progress through ongoing contact with their 
students; a minimum of twice-monthly contact was required, but most 
had more frequent contact. “Contact” was defined as in-person or tele- 
phone conversations for specific purposes, such as discussing grades, 
report cards, or problems the student was having, as opposed to purely 
social contact, and was viewed as informal counseling. Case managers 
conducted home visits (two visits per year were required in addition to 
the initial visit; more were conducted as needed) and had telephone con- 
tact with parents on an as-needed basis. For example, case managers 
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checked daily school attendance and called home if the student was 
absent. Case managers functioned as advocates with teachers and other 
school personnel, such as guidance counselors, as needed. 

Record-keeping practices supported case management. Student 
plans were submitted to the lead social worker, and case managers were 
required to write brief notes summarizing each student contact for the 
case file. Each case manager was assigned a specific color of paper for 
their notes, so anyone reviewing a file could readily determine who 
entered particular notes. The lead social worker or program director 
reviewed student files twice a year to check that they were complete 
and up-to-date and that contacts were being made. An end-of-year report 
was completed to summarize the student’s academic status, plans for 
the summer and the next school year, status of the mentoring relation- 
ship, and a brief assessment of the year’s progress. This summary was 
intended to help case managers review the student’s status at the start 
of the next school year. 

► Miami PIC, Florida, CIS counselors worked with each student to 
develop a “diagnostic-prescriptive-evaluative plan,” updated quarterly. 
They met with the student at least four times during each nine-week 
grading period and made at least four home visits annually. Counselors 
coordinated with other social service providers when needed. 

► In the Imperial County, California, SafeFutures program, the guid- 
ance technician assigned to the FRC performed the initial needs 
assessment and service plan development in conjunction with the 
youth and parent(s), who were invited to the office to participate. If 
the parent could not come to the office, the guidance technician con- 
ducted a home visit. The guidance technician also called the parent a 
few weeks after the initial visit to check whether the youth and fam- 
ily received the services to which they were referred and to determine 
if additional needs had surfaced. In some cases, the technician called 
the agency to which a referral was made to let it know the client was 
being referred by the FRC. 

Staff colocated in the FRC met as a team once a month to discuss new 
referrals and to jointly develop a plan of action, which could include 
referrals to services other than those identified initially. One team mem- 
ber was assigned responsibility for following up on these referrals. A sec- 
ond team meeting each month focused on reviewing the status of exist- 
ing cases, including possible new referrals or courses of action, if needed. 

► The St. Louis, Missouri, SafeFutures program used a “caring adult” to 
provide case management services. At the FRCs located in community 
education centers (schools in the target area), the caring adult was either 
the FRC’s family therapist or community outreach worker. The therapist 
was responsible for determining the initial services needed, sometimes 
assisted by the outreach worker. Interviews with youths, parent(s), 
teachers, and the referring source were conducted to gather information 
for this purpose. 
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Caring adults were responsible for meeting with youth regularly — 
a minimum of once a week, more often if needed. They completed initial 
information forms and set up a team meeting for all service providers 
associated with the youth within two weeks of referral to identify needs 
and resources. The caring adults also coordinated monthly team meet- 
ings to ensure that services were delivered and that changes in needs 
were identified. In addition, they linked youth with services, contacted 
agencies to ensure services were delivered, provided ongoing support 
such as counseling and tutoring, tracked progress, and submitted 
monthly progress forms. Caring adults also arranged and facilitated 
weekly “wrap-around” services meetings with key program and school 
staff to discuss the youth’s needs. 

The program developed a number of forms to support the case 
management function. A youth data form with checklists for problems 
identified and services provided was used for those referred for case 
management. A more detailed form was used for clients referred to ther- 
apy; it included family and child history, school performance and adjust- 
ment, problems, and clinical assessment information. When youth were 
referred to other agencies, a checklist form was used to identify these 
services. This form was updated monthly and kept in the case file. In 
addition, a referral feedback form was sent to the referral source, to be 
completed and returned to verify the services provided. A progress 
report form similar to the youth data form, with checklists to identify 
problems and services provided, was completed monthly by the caring 
adult. It included space for comments on progress, goals for the coming 
month, and team meeting dates and participants. 

► Some CAR programs used a team approach to develop and monitor ser- 
vice plans. In Austin, Texas, for example, representatives of the various 
service delivery agencies participated in weekly “mega staffings.” Case 
managers rotated cases for discussion on a regular basis and used the 
advice provided by meeting participants to develop or modify service 
plans. In Bridgeport, Connecticut, family mentors and other outreach 
staff of one of the participating agencies participated in weekly case con- 
ferences with a supervisor from that agency to share information on 
cases and discuss strategies and resources. The supervisor also had 
weekly group and individual meetings with the family mentors. 

Periodic meetings of all team members also are commonly used for case man- 
agement purposes. Such exchange provides a more complete picture of a child’s 
situation, as each service provider is likely to have different information or 
insights to contribute. 


OBSERVATION 


Programs that endorse collaborative efforts often assert that integration of ser- 
vices can be accomplished without new or additional resources — that is, that 
needed services exist and only require shifting or enhanced coordination to 
facilitate more efficient access by clients. This belief is often combined with a 
second assertion that existing systems incorporate duplication of services that 
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can be streamlined through services integration, thereby freeing up resources for 
allocation elsewhere. Field visits to nearly two dozen CIS community programs 
did not support these assertions. Programs should expect and prepare for short- 
falls in services, even with the highest level of collaboration possible. As pro- 
grams to serve youth and families are implemented, agencies may find that addi- 
tional issues are uncovered that require more social service intervention or for 
which no resources are available. Similarly, they may find that as referrals and 
monitoring of case-managed clients take root, previously underserved popula- 
tions may significantly increase their service utilization, thus taxing previously 
acceptable service capacity. 
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arental involvement in programs seeking to assist at-risk youth is 
desirable and, some might argue, necessary. At a minimum, 
parental consent is usually required for youth to participate in 
such programs or in specific activities such as field trips, as well as to 
share information among agencies that provide services (see additional 
discussion under “Case Management” in chapter 2). More important, 
efforts to change a child’s behavior will generally be more successful if 
parents (and possibly other family members) support these efforts — 
which means they must be aware of them and understand how they can 
reinforce them at home. Since the problem behaviors of at-risk youth 
often stem from difficulties in the home — such as poverty, inappropriate 
disciplinary practices, or substance abuse — many programs also seek to 
provide services to parents and other family members to help resolve the 
child’s problems. Both the CIS and SafeFutures programs stress a holistic 
approach that includes family involvement and services to address fam- 
ily needs. 

Parental involvement means different things in different programs. 
In most programs, it includes participation in periodic meetings with staff 
to discuss a child’s progress and occasional activities with other parents, 
some of which may include youth. In other programs, it may also include 
participation in home visits, workshops or activities designed to help par- 
ents and families (such as parenting skills courses), individual or family 
therapy, job training, or substance abuse treatment. 

Many CIS staff reported little success in involving parents, even 
when special efforts were made. There are undoubtedly numerous rea- 
sons for this, including the many demands on time parents face and the 
limited resources of low-income families. Concerns about being “blamed” 
for their children’s behavior or school performance also may make some 
parents reluctant to become involved. A number of CIS program staff 
members pointed out that many parents of at-risk youth had unsuccess- 
ful experiences in school themselves and therefore were reluctant to par- 
ticipate in school-related activities or even to interact with school staff. 
The age of the child also appears to be a factor. CIS staff reported a decline 
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Involve parents as 
soon as possible 
and make clear 
expectations of 
involvement. 



in parental involvement as students entered adolescence and became more inde- 
pendent of their parents; in some cases, youths even discouraged their parents’ 
involvement in school-related activities. 

Despite the recognized importance of parental involvement, it often 
appears to be neglected in practice. Programs may allocate so much staff time 
and other resources toward services for youth that there are insufficient 
resources left for parental involvement. Although many programs were frus- 
trated in their efforts to involve parents, some programs had more success in this 
area. Their experiences and advice have been used to develop the suggestions 
provided here. 



Parental consent requirements provide an opportunity to involve parents when 
their child starts the program. Instead of sending a form home to be signed, 
ask parents to attend an individual get-acquainted meeting with program staff or 
an open house for all parents. Use these meetings to explain the program’s objec- 
tives and what it has to offer their child and the family and to have consent 
forms signed. Forms can be sent home to those parents who don’t attend the 
in-person meeting, so this approach does not preclude participation of their 
children. A telephone call can be made in addition to sending the form home, 
to establish personal contact and extend an invitation to meet program staff at 
a later date. 

Some CIS programs predicated a child’s enrollment on an interview with 
parents, and some also required parental commitment to participate in specific 
activities. One program director noted that involvement in the admission 
process is intended to help “set the tone” that a partnership between the parent 
and school is needed and that parental involvement is expected. Formal con- 
tracts detailing parents’ responsibilities were used in a few programs. 

► The CIS programs in Columbia, South Carolina, and Houston, Texas, 
required an interview with parents before admitting a child. In 
Columbia, parents were expected to attend 80 percent of the parents’ 
meetings and sign a “contract” agreeing to do so. At the Metropolitan 
Corporate Academy (MCA) in New York City, staff interviewed parents 
of prospective students. Parents also were asked to accompany their 
children to school on the first day to meet with the principal and the CIS 
coordinator. 

► In the Imperial County, California, SafeFutures program, a staff member 
called the parents of youth referred to the FRC and invited them to come 
to the office for an initial meeting, where consent forms were signed and 
a needs assessment conducted with the parent and child present. 
Referrals were made for services needed by families (such as housing 
and medical care), as well as by youth. If the parent was unable to come 
to the office due to transportation or other problems or could not be 
reached by telephone, the staff member conducted a home visit. 
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Create a 

welcoming 

atmosphere. 



Creating an atmosphere that makes parents feel comfortable can help over- 
come feelings of intimidation or resistance to involvement. This welcoming 
can be done in a variety of ways, some as simple as offering coffee or other 
refreshments. Involving parents in fun activities, such as holiday parties, picnics, 
and open houses, also can help make parents feel more welcome. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS program created a homey atmos- 
phere in its main office with a (donated) couch, armchairs, and coffee 
table, along with a coffee maker and cookies. Staff put pictures of stu- 
dents taken at various activities on the walls and in photo albums as evi- 
dence of the staff’s genuine caring for students. Parents of graduating 
students were invited to attend a graduation banquet along with their 
children. 

► MCA in New York City invited parents to periodic special events, such 
as a year-end multicultural festival, as well as to monthly meetings of 
its parent-staff association. The program also “buddied” parents of new 
students with parents whose children had been attending MCA for a 
while to develop a peer support network and help new parents feel more 
comfortable. 

► Each month, Colman Elementary School in Seattle, Washington, had a 
drawing from the names of students who had perfect attendance the pre- 
vious month. The winner received dinner out for the entire family. 

► The CAR programs in Memphis, Tennessee, and Savannah, Georgia, ini- 
tiated regular social gatherings for families to promote parental involve- 
ment. The Memphis program had bimonthly family nights at the YMCA 
that included games and activities designed to help family members 
learn to make joint decisions and relate to each other. Staff “modeled” 
social behavior to illustrate how parents could interact with their chil- 
dren. Staff also occasionally held recreational outings for a few fami- 
lies, such as dinner and bowling. The Savannah program had a biweekly 
Saturday Academy that included social, educational, and recreational 
programs — some for parents alone, others for adults and children 
together. Parents also were invited to assist in ceremonies recognizing 
children’s successes. 



Reduce barriers to CIS staff identified three key areas that affected parental involvement: schedul- 
involvement. ing, transportation, and language barriers. 

Many parents do not work in “9 to 5” jobs or may hold two jobs, so find- 
ing the right time to schedule meetings may be difficult. Consequently, some 
programs schedule every major meeting at least twice (on a weekday evening 
and on a Saturday). When initial contact is made with parents, program staff ask 
what times they are usually available for meetings or events, then select meeting 
times that will draw the most participants. Provision of child care also facili- 
tates parental attendance at meetings. 

In programs that serve youth of various ethnicities, it is important to have 
staff who speak the predominant languages of the communities served. Be sure 
that written materials for parents are translated into the appropriate languages. 
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Use outreach and 
home visits to 
involve parents. 



O 




Programs should avoid using English-speaking children to translate for their 
parents. This approach has two drawbacks: it may undermine parental author- 
ity, and the youth may deliberately misinterpret some information. 

Many low-income families do not have a car and often live in communities 
with little or no public transportation. Staff in some CIS programs, particularly 
in rural areas with no public transit, frequently drove parents to school in their 
own vehicles so they could attend meetings with school or CIS staff. 

► The Central Texas CIS program scheduled its “parents as educators” 
meetings in both the morning and evening and conducted them in 

Spanish and English. 

\ 

► The SafeFutures program in Imperial County, California, offered two 
sessions of its parenting skills course: one in English, the other in 
Spanish. The ten-week course rotated among different communities in 
the county to make it more accessible. 

► In the Seattle, Washington, CIS program, the North Seattle Family 
Center provided free child care for virtually every activity or presenta- 
tion it sponsored. A series of monthly parenting classes rotated among 
three elementary schools. 

► In San Antonio, Texas, staff at the Stafford Elementary School CIS pro- 
gram arranged for child care for CIS parents attending GED classes. 
Students at an alternative high school for teen mothers provided child 
care while CIS parents attended class as part of their school’s partnership 
with CIS. 

► To increase attendance at weekly parent support groups held by the 
Austin, Texas, CAR program, staff invited all family members to attend 
the evening session. Younger children played by themselves or in groups 
on the side of the room; older youth who participated in the program 
often joined in the discussion. 

► In the Fort Belknap, Montana, SafeFutures program, located on a rural 
reservation, one outreach worker frequently drove parents to impor- 
tant meetings, such as court hearings and counseling sessions. She also 
regularly brought some parents to parenting skills classes they were 
court-ordered to attend. The SafeFutures staff assigned to a middle 
school in Richmond, California, similarly drove parents to important 
appointments. 



Some programs have a specific outreach function or outreach staff to promote 
parental awareness and involvement. Home visits were used to varying degrees 
in CIS and SafeFutures programs as a way to establish contact with the child’s 
family and assess family needs (formally or informally) for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, or other services. Home visits were also used to inform parents about prob- 
lems they might not have been aware of, such as truancy, to help parents better 
supervise their children. Sometimes home visits were part of family counseling 
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efforts. Although the value of home visits was frequently cited, most programs 
conducted them just once or twice a year, and some made regular visits to a 
limited number of families with more severe problems. 

► In Fort Belknap, Montana, each of the four SafeFutures locations had an 
outreach worker who obtained information from schools about students 
with attendance problems, conducted home visits to advise parents of 
the problem, and explained what the SafeFutures program could offer 
them and their children. They provided similar follow-up on cases 
referred by the family court. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, the CIS social worker conducted home 
visits during the summer for students entering the program in the fall. 
The social worker explained the program and obtained information 
about the family and the student to develop a case history and service 
plan for each student. Two other home visits were required each year: 
one during the fall term and a final visit later in the school year. 
Additional visits were made as needed. 

► At one school in the Palm Beach County, Florida, CIS program, home 
visitors were school employees who worked an additional 20 hours each 
week for CIS. They checked school attendance daily, called parents 
when students missed one day, and visited homes if students missed 
additional days. Teachers also identified issues for CIS staff to check 
into. Home visitors helped families obtain and complete housing appli- 
cations, relocate to more suitable housing (including providing trans- 
portation and volunteer labor to accomplish the move), identify job 
openings, apply for food stamps and other social services, and obtain 
medical services. 



Offer services that 
interest and help 
parents. 



► The CIS program in Central Texas (Austin) collaborated with the Home 
Instruction Program for Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY) in two schools. 
Using home visits, HIPPY staff trained parents to prepare their preschool 
children for school using storybook and lesson packages. Parents also 
met with the HIPPY coordinator at the school for group discussion and 
additional training. Because of HIPPY’s association with CIS, partici- 
pating families had access to CIS resources. 



Sponsoring activities or services that address parents’ needs and interests can 
draw them to the program. Once parents become involved and benefit from 
these activities, it may be easier to keep them involved. Many CIS and 
SafeFutures programs offer workshops or courses in parenting skills, which 
often include information about appropriate disciplinary methods, self-esteem 
building, and supporting academics. Some programs bring in occasional speak- 
ers to address topics of interest to parents or help them help their children, 
e.g., dealing with divorce, or helping parents support reading skills. Some pro- 
grams create formal or informal support networks for parents. A number of pro- 
grams have established “one-stop shops” for a range of social services and refer- 
ral to other agencies at the school site. 
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► In the Pinal County, Arizona, CIS program, the Coolidge FRC provided 
one-stop shopping for social services and offered flexible hours and a' 
welcoming atmosphere. Services for parents included support sessions 
and parenting classes, individual and family counseling, crisis inter- 
vention, access to emergency services (food, housing, rent and utility 
assistance), and a clothing bank. The FRC sponsored a Parents 
Anonymous support group for abusive adults, and a spin-off group 
addressed women’s issues. The FRC also provided individual and fam- 
ily counseling for substance abuse and other dysfunctions. 

► The SafeFutures program in Imperial County, California, established an 
FRC in the high school in its target area. The FRC functioned as a one- 
stop shop for a range of services for youth and families. It had an eligi- 
bility worker to help families apply for various social services for which 
they were eligible. The program also provided parenting skills classes. 

► In San Antonio, Texas, each CIS elementary school program developed 
a “clothing closet” of donated clothing for children and adult family 
members to fill emergency needs. Similarly, some kept nonperishable 
foods and school supplies on hand. The program also had other arrange- 
ments to provide clothing, including vouchers from retail stores, 
churches, and charitable organizations. The Stafford Elementary School 
CIS program also arranged for provision of GED, English as a Second 
Language (ESL), and parenting classes through the school district. Once 
a month the parenting class focused on an arts and crafts project as a 
“fun” incentive. (Parents had to attend the other three sessions to par- 
ticipate in it.) 

► In Columbia, South Carolina, a “talk show” format was used in group 
meetings involving parents and youth. Staff served as hosts “Harpo 
Winfrey” and “Sally Jesse Ravioli,” while guests addressed such topics as 
“Teens Who Will Not Assume Responsibility” and “Parents Who Expect 
Too Much.” The talk show format was believed to facilitate communi- 
cation, since it was familiar to everyone and added some levity to seri- 
ous topics. 

► The Cambodian Girls Group, one of the SafeFutures initiatives in 
Seattle, Washington, provided parenting classes for parents of the at-risk 
girls in the program, many of whom were refugees or immigrants. These 
classes included traditional parenting skills training, such as discipli- 
nary practices, as well as aspects of U.S. culture, such as how to read a 
report card, call the school counselor, and open a bank account to save 
for college education. Staff developed culturally appropriate teaching 
methods for this group — such as using drama and proverbs, traditional 
teaching tools in Cambodia — but avoided role playing, which was con- 
sidered embarrassing. 

► In a number of CIS and SafeFutures programs, staff were available to 
serve in a support or advocacy role, accompanying parents and youth 
to meetings with school principals or other staff, providing moral sup- 
port and advice, and helping with translation or explanation of proce- 
dures. In Imperial County, California, for example, expulsion cases were 
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referred to one SafeFutures staff member who explained the procedures 
to parents and gave advice about requirements for readmission to 
school. 



Involve parents in One way programs involve parents is by encouraging their participation as 

volunteer efforts. volunteers. Volunteer activities that require an ongoing commitment, such as 

mentoring or tutoring, may not be compatible with the time demands many par- 
ents face. However, even sporadic volunteer opportunities — such as chap- 
eroning field trips, organizing or supervising special events, and fund-raising 
activities — can help parents get to know program staff and youth and make 
them feel part of the program. Different parents can be asked to help with dif- 
ferent events, enabling more parents to get involved. Volunteering also pro- 
vides a way for parents to “give back” to the program that is helping their chil- 
dren. (See chapter 4 for a detailed discussion of volunteer efforts.) 

► Some elementary school programs in San Antonio, Texas, had parent 
volunteers who functioned as teacher aides, helping students (by lis- 
tening to them practice reading, for example), making classroom deco- 
rations, helping teachers, and helping office staff with activities such as 
mailing fliers. Parents participating in the ESL and GED classes at 
Adams Elementary School helped by collecting recipes for a fund-raiser 
cookbook. 

► Pinal County, Arizona’s CIS program involved parents and community 
residents in an extensive “Christmas bundle” volunteer effort that pro- 
vided clothing, toys, food, and household goods to needy families in the 
county The project also expanded community awareness of the FRC. 
Volunteers were used to sort, gift wrap, and label donated items and 
assemble “bundles” (large plastic bags) of items that matched family 
needs. (The FRC developed sign-up sheets for clients to identify their 
needs and provide information about clothing sizes.) 



Stay in touch with 
parents. 



Programs use a variety of strategies to stay in touch with parents. Telephone 
contact is the primary method of communication. Some programs phone par- 
ents regularly, while others phone only when a student is not in school or some 
problem has developed. Other communication tools include meetings and writ- 
ten notices or announcements sent home with students or mailed. A few pro- 
grams have regular newsletters. A number of programs maintain contact with 
parents by inviting them to observe sporting events, performances, or other 
activities involving their children. Staff use these informal opportunities to build 
or maintain relationships with parents and to get feedback about their programs. 

► In New York City, MCA teachers routinely called parents. For example, 
staff called when a student was absent even once or if a student missed 
a mentoring session. Sometimes calls were made just to keep in contact 
with parents to better understand the family situation. 
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► In Columbia, South Carolina, parents were invited to the school to con- 
fer with school staff at the time of report card distribution. Parents were 
sent a monthly calendar with dates marked for special school and CIS 
events and parents’ meetings. The program also issued a quarterly 
newsletter. 

► In the Colman Elementary School CIS program in Seattle, Washington, 
parents were required to sign homework every night. In lieu of suspen- 
sion, parents had to come to class and sit with children who had mis- 
behaved. If transportation was a problem, the principal made some 
arrangement; if getting time off from work was an issue, the principal 
contacted employers. Parents had to come to school to pick up at least 
two of the four report cards issued each school year, creating an oppor- 
tunity to confer with teachers. 

► In Fort Belknap, Montana, the local public radio station made 
announcements about SafeFutures activities and events. Staff also pre- 
pared weekly press releases for the local newspapers. Staff felt that these 
approaches reached more community residents and required less staff 
time and resources than preparing a newsletter. This program also held 
quarterly meetings in the four communities on the reservation. Parents 
were invited to attend athletic events and dance practices and perfor- 
mances by youth learning traditional Native American dance as part of 
the SafeFutures program. Staff held brief meetings with parents after 
such events. 
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rograms that provide services to youth often rely on volunteers 
“ ^ to expand their offerings. Using volunteers not only benefits the 
— youth, it connects the program to the community and enlarges 
its circle of resources. 

Volunteer activities fall under two major categories. Volunteers can 
be used to provide core services, such as tutoring or mentoring. They 
make a commitment on a regular, frequent basis, and interact closely with 
youth. Most CIS and SafeFutures programs use volunteer tutors and/or 
mentors. 

Volunteers also are used on a less regular basis or to perform non- 
core functions. Examples of the former include serving as chaperones 
for field trips or special events such as dances and helping organize or 
operate activities such as athletic events or fund-raisers. Some profes- 
sionals, such as doctors, dentists, and therapists, provide pro bono ser- 
vices occasionally or on a regular basis. Some programs use volunteers 
to assist with office or administrative functions, such as publicity, devel- 
oping program materials (e.g., annual reports or newsletters), bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, and clerical functions. Other programs use volunteers 
to track student attendance, call parents of absent students, or assist in 
the school as classroom aides and hall monitors. 

Connecting youth with caring adults has assumed greater impor- 
tance recently, partly because research indicates that mentoring has a pos- 
itive influence on a number of behaviors. (See “Resources” section.) 
Considerable attention has been paid to mentoring since spring 1997, 
when President Clinton, several former presidents, and other leaders 
launched a national campaign urging adults to become involved in men- 
toring and other volunteer services for youth. 

There are many variations on the activities volunteers can perform 
with youth. Even seemingly “standard” activities such as mentoring and 
tutoring are performed somewhat differently in different programs. But 
usually these activities are similar across programs. 

Adult mentors usually function in “big brother/big sister” capacities, 
providing encouragement, guidance, informal counseling, and serving 
as role models. Mentors usually expose students to enrichment opportu- 
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nities and social situations, such as museums, cultural events, restaurants (some 
low-income youth had never eaten in a restaurant before being taken to one by 
their mentor), college campuses, and libraries. Some mentors expose youth to 
employment opportunities by taking them to their place of work for “job shad- 
owing.” Mentors may also demonstrate responsibility and adult roles by includ- 
ing students as they carry out their normal routine (e.g., running errands, par- 
ticipating in sports) or by inviting them to participate in activities with the 
mentor’s family or friends. Mentors typically agree to meet with students on a 
regular basis, ranging from once a week to once a month. Some programs ask 
mentors to have telephone contact in between meetings. 

Mentoring is generally structured as a one-on-one activity. While some 
programs arrange to have mentors meet with students at the school site (com- 
monly during lunch or after school), many mentoring pairs meet at least occa- 
sionally at other locations. Some programs have students meet mentors at their 
workplaces, an opportunity to emphasize employment. Most programs treat 
mentoring as a low-cost, high-quality commitment for the volunteer, making it 
clear that mentors are expected to spend time but little money on their students. 
Some programs reimburse mentors for out-of-pocket expenses, such as trans- 
portation costs. 

Volunteer tutors generally provide homework assistance and help students 
study for tests or prepare assignments; some concentrate on particular sub- 
jects. Some programs ensure that tutors have contact with teachers, so they are 
familiar with course content, assignments, the student’s performance, and areas 
in which assistance is needed. 

Tutors are not always assigned to work with individuals. One or more 
tutors might be assigned to work with a small group of students, or a group of 
volunteers might be available to assist students who “drop in” for help at sched- 
uled times. Tutoring activities are often scheduled once or twice a week, 
although some programs have volunteers available every school day. Tutoring 
usually takes place at the school site, sometimes during lunch period. 
Alternatively, tutoring may be held at the program office or some centralized 
location such as a community or recreation center. 

Some programs combine the tutoring and mentoring roles. In other 
programs, mentoring and tutoring efforts are incorporated with other special 
programs. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, “partners” met with ninth- and tenth- 
grade CIS students once a week during the CIS class period. They typi- 
cally provided assistance with homework or class projects or worked 
on exercises developed by CIS staff, but they also interacted as men- 
tors. Most volunteers periodically met with their students after school or 
on weekends to attend cultural or fun events or to watch their students 
compete in sporting events. 

► In Seattle, Washington, the Downtown Seattle Association partnered 
with CIS on a summer youth employment program, Helping Interns 
Reach Excellence (HIRE). The program combined paid summer jobs 
with a mentorship component that paired students with an employee in 
the company where the student worked. Mentors provided general sup- 
port and guidance and generally were not their student’s supervisor. 
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Some volunteer efforts are less structured but still provide students with 
adult exposure. 

► In Adams County, Colorado, the Adopt-a-Cop program brought police 
volunteers to schools to spend lunch hours or other downtimes assist- 
ing with courses, eating with the students, or participating in sports or 
games on the playground. 

Programs that are considering or just beginning mentoring or tutoring 
programs (or other substantial volunteer efforts) often do not realize the 
extent of support activities needed for such efforts to operate smoothly. This 
chapter suggests activities that support volunteer efforts, namely, recruiting, 
screening, and training volunteers; selecting youth for program participation; 
matching volunteers and youth (usually done only for mentoring relation- 
ships); and providing ongoing support, monitoring, and recognition for vol- 
unteers. Exhibit 4-1 provides a list of standards for mentoring programs devel- 
oped by Greater Boston One to One, a coalition that supports mentoring 
efforts, which expands on the activities discussed here. 



Establish 
responsibility for 
volunteer efforts. 



Activities aimed at finding and keeping volunteers can be overlooked, given 
the many responsibilities that program staff face. Tutoring and mentoring 
require many volunteers on a regular basis. Consistency within the volunteer 
ranks is also important. Assigning a staff member to be responsible for manag- 
ing and coordinating the volunteer effort helps ensure these programs will oper- 
ate as smoothly as possible. It also gives volunteers a regular contact and ensures 
that someone pays attention to this important function on a regular basis. Some 
CIS programs, particularly those providing mentors or tutors for large numbers 
of youth, establish a full- or part-time volunteer coordinator position. Others 
make volunteer coordination the responsibility of a particular staff member or 
even another volunteer. 

► In the Central Texas CIS program in Austin, VISTA volunteers served 
as coordinators for the program’s extensive volunteer efforts. Each 
VISTA worker supervised the activities at two schools, each of which 
had about twenty volunteers. One VISTA worker also coordinated the 
overall volunteer program and, along with CIS staff, trained new coor- 
dinators. The original volunteer coordinators developed a manual to use 
in training future coordinators. It described job responsibilities, pro- 
vided suggestions about recruiting, and offered samples of letters that 
coordinators might need to write (such as recruiting and thank yous). 

Another option for managing a volunteer program is to partner or con- 
tract with another organization. Local affiliates of national youth-service orga- 
nizations, such as Big Brothers/Big Sisters or Boys and Girls Clubs, commonly 
provide services such as mentoring or tutoring. Thus they have experience and 
skills in operating these programs and have procedures and standards (which 
may be established by their national organization) for recruiting, screening, 
and training volunteers — responsibilities that can seem daunting to program 
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Exhibit 4-1 

Greater Boston One to One Mentoring Program Standards 

The following are the criteria for which Greater Boston One to One believes all mentoring programs 
should strive to achieve: 

1 . A program operations and management plan including: 

■ Program mission statement, goals, strategies, outcomes, and time lines 

■ Clearly identified roles/responsibilities for program staff, mentors, mentees, 
parent/guardian/family 

■ Dedicated resources 

2. A recruitment plan for both mentors and mentees that includes: 

■ Targeted outreach based on mentees' needs and program goals 

■ Volunteer opportunities beyond mentoring 

3. An orientation for both mentors and mentees that includes: 

■ Program and process overview 

■ Level of commitment expected (time, energy, flexibility) 
h Expectations and restrictions (accountability) 

h Benefits and rewards they can expect 

4. Eligibility screening for mentors and mentees that includes: 

■ An application and review process including a face to face interview 

■ Reference checks for mentors, which may include character references and CORI (Criminal 
Offender Records Information) evaluations 

■ Successful completion of pre-match training 

5. A readiness and comprehensive training component for all mentors and mentees that includes: 

■ Utilization of experienced, professional trainers and appropriate curricula materials 

6. A matching process that includes: 

■ Mentor and mentee profiles (appropriate criteria for matches, including some or all of the 
following: gender, age, language requirements, availability, needs, interest, preferences of 
volunteer and participant, life experience, and temperament) 

■ A statement of understanding (verbal or signed) that both parties agree to the conditions of the 
match and the mentoring relationship 

■ Structured, well planned "first meeting" process, which includes use of trust building activities 

7. A monitoring process that includes: 

■ Consistent scheduled meetings with staff, mentors and mentees 

■ Input from community partners, family and significant others 

■ A process for managing grievances, praise, re-matching, interpersonal problem solving, and 
premature relationship closure 

8. A support, recognition, and retention component that offers the opportunity to build group 
cohesion and networking. 

9. Relationship closure process that includes: 

■ Private and confidential exit interviews including, but not limited to: mentor, mentee, staff, 
parent/guardian/family 

■ Clearly stated policy for future contacts 

o Clearly understood strategies for mentee to access additional/ongoing support 

10. An evaluation process including quantitative and qualitative data and participant feedback. 

Reprinted with permission of Greater Boston One to One 
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staff inexperienced in working with volunteers. This option may be particu- 
larly useful for programs that lack staff capacity to manage a volunteer pro- 
gram and are unable or unwilling to add staff to do so. 

► SafeFutures initiatives typically use community-based organizations to 
provide various program components, including mentoring and tutor- 
ing. In Boston, Massachusetts, a coalition of churches in the target area 
operated one of the mentoring programs, a community development 
agency operated another, and the Boys and Girls Club operated an after- 
school tutoring program. In Imperial County, California, and St. Louis, 
Missouri, the mentoring component was handled by the local Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters. Seattle, Washington, used Big Sisters of King 
County for one of its mentoring programs for at-risk girls and Girls, Inc. 
to operate a combined after-school and mentoring program. 

Before initiating volunteer or student recruitment, it is desirable for pro- 
gram managers and staff to develop a mission statement for the volunteer pro- 
gram. This statement should set goals or objectives for youth, such as improving 
academic performance and reducing delinquent behavior. A clear understanding 
of the volunteer effort’s purpose will help establish criteria for recruiting the par- 
ticipants and volunteers most appropriate to the mission. 



Put energy and 
creativity into 
volunteer 
recruitment. 



One of the early, key responsibilities of a volunteer coordinator is to recruit 
volunteers. Recruitment usually involves making presentations to various 
groups, including service-oriented clubs (Kiwanis, Lions, Junior League, etc.), 
employees of businesses or other organizations, school staff, college and uni- 
versity students, fraternities and sororities, and churches and religious organi- 
zations. Personal friends and social networks are another common source of vol- 
unteers. Volunteer coordinators generally use multiple recruiting techniques. 

► The director of Big Brothers/Big Sisters of Imperial Valley, California, 
jokingly noted that “no one is safe” from her recruiting efforts. She 
encourages almost everyone she meets to volunteer as a mentor. Her 
other recruiting methods include newspaper ads, billboards, public ser- 
vice announcements, press releases, and television appearances. She 
tries to bring a student and a mentor along to discuss their feelings 
about mentoring when she makes presentations to groups, or she brings 
a video showing local mentors and students. The agency brochure also 
mentiones the need for volunteers and includes an application form. 

► The Pinal County, Arizona, CIS program conducted an annual campaign 
to solicit volunteers, including letters to community residents noting the 
program’s need for volunteers on a regular or irregular basis. A list of 
available volunteer positions at different schools was attached to the let- 
ter along with a volunteer application. Staff maintained a registry of 
applicants to contact as volunteer opportunities arose. 

A number of CIS programs have a regular arrangement to use VISTA or 
AmeriCorps volunteers as tutors or mentors. Foster Grandparents and similar 
organizations also serve in CIS programs. Although most programs seek adult 
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volunteers, some use high-school students (and even middle-school students) as 
tutors or mentors for elementary-school students. This approach fits the require- 
ments for community service that some school districts have. Volunteer coor- 
dinators often ask new volunteers to recommend friends or colleagues. Current 
volunteers are another good source of recruits. 

Many programs concentrate their recruiting efforts on their corporate part- 
ners and the businesses or organizations for which their board members work. 
The volunteer coordinator in one CIS program noted that the business com- 
munity had been generous in providing volunteers and that it was an “easy 
sell” because education and dropout prevention were “hot” topics, as was busi- 
ness involvement with schools. Programs in other communities do not always 
find businesses so receptive, however, and small communities may not have 
enough businesses to fill the many requests for volunteers of organizations that 
seek such assistance. 

Large organizations that provide significant numbers of volunteers in their 
communities may have someone on their own staff who is responsible for vol- 
unteer efforts. Such individuals may recruit internally, then link those interested 
in volunteering with community organizations that need them. 

► For example, Goldman, Sachs & Co., the corporate partner of MCA in 
New York City, encouraged its employees to volunteer for a variety of 
organizations. Its director of community services coordinated volun- 
teer efforts. She recruited potential volunteers and hosted events where 
representatives of community organizations presented their programs 
and discussed the kinds of volunteers and commitment needed. 

Recruiting strategies are usually affected, at least to some extent, by deci- 
sions about the nature of the program and any restrictions on “matching.” For 
example, many mentoring programs seek to match mentoring pairs by gender; 
some also seek to match youth with adults of the same race or ethnicity. Since 
such decisions affect recruiting efforts, program staff should make such deci- 
sions before recruiting begins. 

► For the Boston, Massachusetts, SafeFutures program, the Boys and Girls 
Club in the target area began recruiting mentors from an African American 
fraternity, while a church-based mentoring program recruited among 
church members. In Seattle, Washington, the Cambodian Girls Group 
used female Cambodian college students as tutors, mentors, and group 
leaders. A Seattle SafeFutures mentoring program for juvenile offenders 
returning to the community recruited mentors through Alcoholics 
Anonymous (since a drug-free lifestyle is one of the goals for these youth), 
community leaders, and churches. In Contra Costa County, California, 
female staff members organizing a mentoring program for at-risk girls 
networked with other women they knew in social-service and helping pro- 
fessions to assemble a group of African American and Latina mentors. Big 
Sisters of King County linked with ethnic and other grassroots community 
groups to recruit for its school-based mentoring program. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS partner program wanted to match 
youth particularly at risk of delinquency or in need of a strong male 
role model with police officers. The police chief allowed CIS to recruit 
police volunteers and served as a CIS partner himself. Based on their sat- 
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isfaction with the police volunteers, the program planned to begin 
recruiting fire fighters as well. Some members of the Adams County, 
Colorado, police department were involved in mentoring students in 
that CIS program. 

► The Palm Beach County, Florida, CIS program developed a partnership 
with the educational psychology department of West Palm Beach 
Community College when it established a formal mentoring program. 
The mentor coordinator met with a faculty member from the depart- 
ment, then provided an in-class orientation for psychology students, 
obtaining 45 mentors for the program. The faculty member also 
remained involved by monitoring the students’ mentoring efforts. 

It is important to be clear about the nature of involvement and the level 
of commitment required — that is, the number of hours per month expected of 
volunteers — when recruiting volunteers. Volunteers without this understanding 
may quickly drop out if they find the expectations are more than they can meet. 
Some programs have mentors sign a “contract” acknowledging their under- 
standing of the tutoring or mentoring role and its obligations. In some cases, 
students are also asked to sign the contract (or one designed for students). 

Some individuals may want to volunteer but can’t make a substantial or 
regular time commitment. Some volunteer coordinators maintain lists of such 
individuals, calling on them for sporadic or short-term volunteering, such as 
serving as guest speakers for a class, helping with special events, or allowing stu- 
dents to job-shadow them. 



Arrange to screen It is important to screen volunteers for the safety of the children in the pro- 

volunteers. gram and to be sure they are appropriate for work with at-risk youth. Many 

programs require volunteers to fill out application forms, participate in inter- 
views, provide references, and undergo police background checks. Local police 
departments or organizations such as Big Brothers/Big Sisters, Boy or Girl 
Scouts, and Boys and Girls Clubs can provide information on how to arrange for 
background checks for programs unfamiliar with this procedure. It can take sev- 
eral months to complete a thorough screening process, including a background 
check. The Seattle, Washington, CIS program used a private security firm to 
conduct background checks because that was faster than using the police 
department, although the latter service was free. Program staff were concerned 
that they might lose potential volunteers while waiting for the police to com- 
plete the background checks. 



Provide training to Most programs with a substantial volunteer effort provide training and orienta- 
volunteers. tion for mentors and tutors before they begin working with youth. These ses- 

sions provide an orientation to the program overall as well as training in the spe- 
cific activities volunteers are to perform. Because volunteers may have little or 
no experience with the difficulties and pressures faced by at-risk youth, train- 
ing often includes sensitizing volunteers to the range of behavior and needs they 
might encounter. Some programs teach youths’ vernacular to help volunteers 
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understand their use of language. Some also address gang-related issues, encour- 
aging volunteers not to wear gang colors. Training sessions also include (or 
should include) guidance on confidentiality, since volunteers may learn sensi- 
tive information, as well as training on recognizing abuse and legal requirements 
for reporting it. Most training efforts consist of a single session (sometimes 
repeated at different times to accommodate volunteers’ schedules), generally 
lasting from ninety minutes to three hours. Program administrators are often 
present for the training, to meet and thank volunteers and discuss the program. 
Sometimes current volunteers attend to help provide the training and answer 
questions. 

Most programs that offer volunteer training also provide written guidelines 
in the form of a volunteer manual or handbook. Such written materials serve 
as ongoing resources for volunteers, enabling them to refresh their memories 
about specific points after their activities begin. Some programs offer periodic 
refresher training sessions to emphasize key points and address questions or 
problems volunteers have after they begin working with youth. 

► In the Central Texas CIS program, volunteers participated in a two-hour 
orientation and training session held in the early evening. Several ses- 
sions were offered in the early part of each semester, since college stu- 
dents (the primary source of volunteers) had varied schedules. 
Volunteers were given a handbook that provided information about chil- 
dren and adolescents, at-risk families, the role of tutors and mentors, 
communication suggestions, ways mentors could spend time with stu- 
dents, tips for tutoring, and discussion of the difficulties and rewards 
of volunteering. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, CIS held an initial training session each 
fall, covering an overview of the dropout problem, partner responsibili- 
ties and expectations, and suggestions for interacting with at-risk stu- 
dents. Role-playing was used, with staff acting as students to demon- 
strate how students might behave in different scenarios, to give 
volunteers an opportunity to practice responding to students, with staff 
feedback and suggestions. The coordinator gave volunteers a list of tips 
for working with students, information about the program and factors 
that put students at risk, names and telephone numbers of CIS staff, a 
confidentiality form, and a release for a police background check. 

► The MCA program in New York City provided a mentor training ses- 
sion that explained the philosophy and mission of the MCA, including 
the role of the mentor in the school’s team approach. “Ice breaker” exer- 
cises required participants to take credit for an accomplishment and were 
followed by a discussion of standing out, discomfort, acknowledging 
one’s importance, and how young adults feel about such issues. The 
training also discussed media images of urban youth, stereotypes, and 
problems experienced by at-risk youth. A role-playing exercise was used, 
with MCA staff portraying different ways students might act during ini- 
tial meetings with their mentors (e.g., withdrawn, excessively outgoing). 
Participants then discussed the potential meanings of different behaviors. 
Volunteers were also asked to discuss people who had helped them in 
some way, leading to a discussion of mentors and their attributes. 
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The Seattle, Washington, CIS program partnered with World Vision, 
which recruits, screens, trains and matches adult volunteers with at-risk 
youth. CIS volunteers participated in an orientation and training session 
in which volunteer coordinators from each school provided information 
specific to their schools, such as arrival procedures (e.g., where to park, 
sign-in procedures), while the program director provided general infor- 
mation about volunteering. A handbook was developed for tutors, 
including such topics as how to identify and teach to the student’s learn- 
ing style, positive discipline, motivation, and specific tips and activities 
for tutoring reading and math. A local bank underwrote All-City Tutor 
Training, which provided hands-on training for volunteers after they 
had started tutoring and needed additional resources. These sessions 
were held in schools around the city. Participants could attend their 
choice of workshops on such topics as reading or math tutoring, struc- 
turing tutoring sessions, cultural diversity and the learning process, 
learning styles, and discipline and boundary setting. 

The Columbia, South Carolina, volunteer coordinator typically held one 
training workshop for mentors each year. But in recent years she found 
that volunteers’ time pressures made it difficult to arrange group train- 
ing that all could attend, so she began providing one-on-one training. 
Volunteers also received a manual and a handbook including guide- 
lines and suggestions for relating to students. 

S> The Boston, Massachusetts, SafeFutures program arranged to have 
Greater Boston One to One, a coalition that provides support for men- 
toring efforts, train staff of selected community-based organizations in 
starting and operating mentoring programs. One to One was also avail- 
able to train mentors using its own “Mentoring 101” curriculum and 
manual. Topics included in the four-hour training session were men- 
toring roles and tasks, stages of the mentoring relationship, communi- 
cation skills, diversity, adolescent development, values clarification, goal 
setting, and problem solving. 

Mentor training provided by Big Brothers/Big Sisters in St. Louis, 
Missouri, included such topics as listening and communication skills, 
modeling values, policies and guidelines for mentors, tips for dealing 
with problem situations, goals and activities in various life-skill areas, 
characteristics of children at different ages, and child abuse and neglect 
identification and reporting. 

One of the business partners in Seattle’s HIRE program, a major depart- 
ment store, provided a half-day training session for other participating 
companies, including training for employees who would serve as men- 
tors. The training included a cultural diversity component used in the 
store’s own staff training sessions. A guidebook on mentoring and tutor- 
ing was also provided. Separate training was provided for students on 
workplace expectations, behavior, and dress. 

Training sessions provide an opportunity to explain any “rules” for volun- 
teers, such as where meetings with youth may take place (some programs only 
allow meetings at school sites) and whether volunteers may give their telephone 
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Select students to 
be tutored or 
mentored. 



Inform and involve 
parents. 



Match volunteers 
and youth. 



O 




numbers to students (some programs prohibit this; others require that the student 
be able to contact the mentor by telephone). Confidentiality requirements are also 
typically explained during training sessions, as well as discussion of when confi- 
dentiality cannot be honored (such as legal requirements to report suspected 
abuse). The potential for parental concern about mentors’ possible interference 
with parental roles and how to avoid such situations is also discussed. 



Most CIS and SafeFutures programs do not formally recruit youth to partici- 
pate in mentoring or tutoring; they draw from those already participating in 
the program. In many cases, programs allow youth to self-select for participation 
in these activities. An advantage of this approach is that children participate in 
these programs because they want to, which may enhance their level of partici- 
pation and improvement. A disadvantage is that youth who are most at risk 
may be least likely to self-refer. Thus it is often desirable to establish criteria to 
identify those who need these services most and recruit them (unless the pro- 
gram can provide mentors or individual tutors for all its youth, which is 
unusual). 

Criteria should be established so that youth selected for participation are 
good matches for the anticipated outcomes of the volunteer effort. If a program 
is designed to increase academic performance, the criteria should allow youth in 
need of academic assistance to be eligible for assistance. If a program is designed 
to deter gang involvement, youth already involved in gangs or identified as 
likely to become involved should be selected. It is helpful to involve knowl- 
edgeable individuals in referring youth who meet the criteria. Many programs 
use teachers or guidance counselors to refer youth to specific program activities. 



Most programs require parental consent for children to participate in one-on- 
one activities, primarily mentoring. Parents may be uneasy about having another 
adult establish a relationship with their child, with concerns about undermining 
their authority or criticizing their parenting skills. In addition, parents are likely 
to be legitimately concerned about the safety of their child. Program staff need 
to assure parents, through letters or meetings, that mentors are not intended to 
supplant or interfere with the parent-child relationship, and that the screening 
process ensures safety. Programs should provide an orientation for parents and 
youth to explain the intent and activities of mentoring programs. This session 
may be done as part of the overall program orientation or as a separate meet- 
ing. Some programs use telephone contact or written materials to explain their 
efforts. Ideally, parents should have an opportunity to meet the prospective men- 
tor before the match is finalized. 



Since mentors and youth are supposed to develop a fairly close relationship, it is 
important that there be some commonalities between them. Many programs 
seek to match mentors and youth by gender, ethnicity, or language, which may 
promote communication and understanding. Other programs match them 
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according to shared interests. Some CIS programs use “interest finder” forms, 
completed separately by volunteers and students, to help in matching them. 
These forms typically ask the student or volunteer to identify likes, dislikes, and 
interests in various categories, such as favorite things to do; things liked best 
about school or work; things that make them happy, sad, or angry; favorite 
foods; and preferences in reading, movies, and television programs. Other pro- 
grams bring students and volunteers together to involve students in selecting 
their mentor. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, the volunteer coordinator and other pro- 
gram staff used a “mixer” to match students and partners. On the first 
day partners came to school, students in the CIS class were asked to pair 
with mentors at random for five minutes and exchange information. 
After this, the mentor-student pair told the group about each other. This 
process was repeated about three times during the session, so each stu- 
dent met three potential partners. The CIS social worker observed the 
session to get a sense of which pairings seemed to click. After the ses- 
sion, students were asked which partner they preferred. Staff then made 
the matches, taking preferences and student needs into account. The 
program also used an “interest finder” form for partners and students 
to fill out during one of their initial meetings to help the pair get to 
know each other better and discover commonalities, instead of using it 
as a matching tool, as in some programs. 

► In the MCA program in New York City, an introductory session used a 
variety of small-group, ice-breaking activities to allow students and 
volunteers to get to know each other. Students then identified the vol- 
unteer with whom they would like to be matched. A second, kickoff ses- 
sion took place at the corporate partner’s office, where the matched pairs 
were announced. The pairs then met to share information about each 
other and introduce each other to the large group. 

► In Fort Belknap, Montana, an initial meeting involving the mentor, 
youth, and parent was scheduled before mentoring activities began to 
help the parties get to know each other and ensure that the match was 
satisfactory to all. 

► Big Sisters of King County, Washington, considered such factors as com- 
patibility of values, life experiences, individual interests, and personal- 
ity traits in making a match. Any party (mentor, child, parent) could 
reject a match for any reason. Identifying information was kept confi- 
dential until all parties approved of the match. 

In cases where the initial match does not seem to be working, most pro- 
grams make another match at the request of the student or mentor. 

Some programs try to match mentors with particular characteristics to cer- 
tain students. For example, some programs seek college students or college 
graduates of the same ethnicity or from the same neighborhood as the youth to 
demonstrate that higher education is an achievable goal. Women who are or 
were young mothers might be paired with teen mothers to offer support and 
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encouragement. Women who avoided becoming teen mothers might be 
matched with at-risk girls who are not yet teen mothers to demonstrate that 
avoidance of teen motherhood is possible. 


Provide ongoing 
support and 
monitoring. 


Support for volunteer efforts should not end after training is provided. Ongoing 
contact and communication helps solidify ties between the program and the vol- 
unteers, reducing the potential for volunteer dropout. It is also important to 
monitor the volunteer relationship to ensure that obligations of both parties 
are being met, assess student progress, identify problems, and provide sugges- 
tions for addressing them. A number of programs use regular telephone con- 
tact with volunteers to keep in touch. Several others use sign-in sheets, and 
one asks volunteers to write a brief description of each meeting with students. 
Programs also use newsletters to keep both volunteers and students informed. 
“Evaluation forms” filled out by students and volunteers at the end of mentor- 
ing can yield feedback and suggestions for improvement. 

► The Central Texas CIS volunteer coordinators performed several sup- 
portive roles. They scheduled volunteer activities at their assigned 
schools, and reminded students and teachers about scheduled meet- 
ings (which were held during class periods). They called or met with 
each volunteer once a month to discuss how their work was going and 
to provide assistance. Coordinators also kept track of volunteer hours 
served, greeted volunteers, and had refreshments (coffee, soft drinks) 
available. The program also published a monthly newsletter that recog- 
nized the efforts of volunteers and provided general program news and 
reminders about upcoming events or important dates (such as school 
closures, exam dates). Volunteers filled out an evaluation form at year 
end to provide feedback about their experience. 

► In Columbia, South Carolina, the volunteer coordinator had monthly tele- 
phone contact with mentors, in part to keep track of hours worked, but 
also to discuss problems and student progress. New mentors were called 
more frequently. In addition to training for new volunteers, the coordi- 
nator held an annual workshop for all mentors. This workshop was used 
to exchange information, including presentations by experienced men- 
tors, to reinforce key points, and to thank mentors for their help. 

► In the Seattle, Washington, SafeFutures program, mentors are required to 
stay in touch with the Big Sisters case manager, who conducts telephone 
and in-person supervision. The case manager monitors the mentor- 
student relationship, the child’s relationship with the parents, and any 
changes in needs or behavior. 

► The MCA program in New York City provided ongoing assistance 
through “how’s it going” meetings each semester, which included input 
from mentors, the CIS coordinator, and the Goldman Sachs volunteer 
coordinator. These meetings were structured as small-group discussions 
about the mentors’ experiences, problems, and concerns. In addition, 
the program’s administrative assistant coordinated the mentor program, 
reminding students and mentors of scheduled meetings and conveying 
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messages (about a last-minute cancellation, for example). She periodi- 
cally called mentors to check how the mentoring relationship was going 
and checked students’ perceptions through informal contact during 
lunch period. MCA also sent volunteers and students a monthly 
newsletter announcing upcoming events and key dates and highlighting 
past activities. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, volunteer coordinator provided a 
refresher training session in January of each year. This primarily 
involved small-group discussion of partners’ questions and problems, 
with CIS staff and case managers serving as facilitators. The coordina- 
tor also kept track of volunteers’ participation and called if they did not 
attend as scheduled. She also informally greeted and thanked partners as 
they checked in at the CIS office before meeting with their students. 
Each partner was given a survey at the end of the year to obtain feedback 
and suggestions. The coordinator also conducted informal exit inter- 
views with partners who left the program. 

► The Seattle, Washington, CIS program used volunteer coordinators 
(parents or community members who received a small stipend) at each 
school to monitor student participation in tutorial sessions. They sup- 
ported volunteers by functioning as a point of contact familiar with the 
school and acted as liaisons between teachers and volunteers. 



The important work that volunteers perform is not always high profile, and the 
Recognize severe problems that at-risk students face often mean that progress is limited, 

volunteers' work. Therefore it is important to recognize volunteer efforts. Recognition may occur 

in frequent, small ways — such as staff remembering to say “thank you” each 
time they have contact with the volunteer, having refreshments available, or 
ongoing recognition in program newsletters. Some programs also organize occa- 
sional larger-scale recognition events or invite volunteers to attend holiday par- 
ties and year-end events, where their contributions are acknowledged. 

► High Point, North Carolina, held a small reception to thank partners 
on the last day of class. Partners also attended a year-end dinner for 
graduates as guests of the program. 

► In Central Texas, the CIS bulletin board in each school honored a “vol- 
unteer of the month.” The program also held an annual volunteer appre- 
ciation event, such as a picnic in a park or a reception in a hotel. In addi- 
tion, volunteers were given a recognition certificate signed by the 
program manager and volunteer coordinator of the school to which they 
were assigned. 

► At the conclusion of Seattle, Washington’s summer HIRE program, the 
mayor’s office held a reception for participating employee-volunteers 
and students. 
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unds are the fuel all organizations need to survive and fulfill their 
mission. Nonprofit organizations face the challenge of having to 
generate their funds or other resources themselves. Therefore the 
importance of funding cannot be overemphasized. Funding is as big a 
concern for successful programs as for those just starting out. Locating 
funding is a challenge, and so is maintaining it over time. Programs must 
be creative and tenacious in seeking and holding on to financial support. 



FUND-RAISING 

Programs often implement particular services or activities that appear 
successful but can’t continue them because funding ends. Like many non- 
profit organizations, CIS programs often obtain funding in the form of 
“seed money” for new projects or programs. But once this initial fund- 
ing ends, programs often have difficulty finding funders willing to sup- 
port continued operations. Funders might have different agendas, or 
want to be associated with “innovative” approaches rather than existing 
services — even if those services have proven track records. 

The CIS programs studied tapped into many different funding 
streams. This chapter provides suggestions based on their experiences. 
Since marketing supports fund-raising, the latter portion of this chapter 
focuses on marketing. 



Diversify funding 
sources and seek 
long-term 
commitments of 
funds. 



Multiple sources of funds help local programs survive reductions in fund- 
ing that almost inevitably occur. Long-term commitments, such as 
obtaining earmarked funds from a state legislature or being established as 
a line item in the school district budget, reduce some of the pressure for 
repeated fund-raising. Similarly, some communities pass tax levies to 
support education or services for children and families. Dropout preven- 
tion and other youth programs are likely to be eligible for such funds. 
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However, overdependence on one source of funds can spell disaster, since any 
source of support, no matter how stable it seems, may disappear or diminish 
for any number of reasons. Diversification is always desirable, even for ongo- 
ing funding streams. 

► The Florida state legislature provided funds for CIS programs for many 
years. Initially, most of the state support went to the Palm Beach County 
CIS (PBCIS) program. As the number of CIS programs in the state grew, 
Palm Beach CIS received fewer state funds as the existing “pie” was 
divided into smaller pieces. However, PBCIS also received funds from a 
local taxing authority, the Children’s Service Council, created specifi- 
cally to fund services for children, which helped mitigate the reduction 
in state support. 

Many foundations and other donors are willing to provide seed money to 
help a new project or program get started, but such funds are usually provided 
for only a brief period of time. Federal grants are available for initiatives 
intended to test innovative programs or practices that may be replicated else- 
where. But programs need to supplement seed money from the beginning with 
funds that are not linked to the newness of a particular service, e.g., earmarked 
tax funds or a school district budget. Developing long-term relationships with 
local governments, businesses, foundations, organizations such as the United 
Way or Junior League, and even individuals can generate ongoing funds that are 
not tied to new programs. 

► In Texas and Florida, state legislatures funded CIS programs. State 
CIS programs were responsible for distributing these funds to local 
programs. 

► In Houston, Texas, the school district made CIS a line item in its budget. 

► In Washington, the Boeing Company provided considerable monetary 
support to the state CIS office, which reallocated funds to community 
programs. Although corporate leaders recognized that education had 
been a key concern since the 1980s and did not expect a “quick fix,” 
Boeing still regarded its financial contributions as seed money and began 
to reduce its support gradually. Anticipating this action, the Seattle CIS 
program worked to become eligible for funds through the city’s Families 
and Education Levy, a property tax designed to generate $8.5 million 
annually for programs related to education, children, and families. 

► The Columbia, South Carolina, CIS program received support from 
the local Junior League since its inception. Donations from such orga- 
nizations and local businesses provided about two-thirds of the pro- 
gram’s budget (in 1993-94). The majority of these funds were unre- 
stricted, the type of funding the program primarily pursued. Program 
staff credited their success in obtaining such support to several fac- 
tors: (1) The program positioned itself as a collaborator and facilitator 
rather than a service-providing agency; (2) it had a small staff and did 
not try to raise large amounts; (3) it was perceived as being run in a 
businesslike way; and (4) the program had demonstrated success in 
terms of graduates. 
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Pursue public or 
private grants. 



Grants have their drawbacks. They are often designed as “start-up” money or 
apply only to a particular aspect of a program, such as a single group of stu- 
dents (teen mothers, below-grade pupils) or a specific effort (after-school tutor- 
ing, life-skills training). However, they are an important source of funding for 
most programs. Grant writing may be particularly important for smaller com- 
munities with a limited number of businesses and industries to serve as poten- 
tial local funders. However, the time and expense needed to seek grants must 
be weighed against existing resources and the likelihood of obtaining funds. 

Successful grant writing hinges on finding grants applicable to your pro- 
gram and writing a winning proposal. A number of CIS state and regional 
offices assist local CIS programs by notifying them of grants for which CIS activ- 
ities are likely to be eligible. The national office also keeps programs apprised 
of funding opportunities. In addition, grants are often announced on Web sites 
of federal agencies and foundations that provide funds and of organizations 
that monitor such opportunities. 

Grant preparation often requires some technical expertise — to gather and 
present supporting demographic data, to prepare a detailed budget to support 
the application, and to write a proposal casting a project in the most favorable 
light. The CIS national, regional, and state offices frequently provide seminars or 
workshops on grant writing at conferences and training seminars. Local orga- 
nizations, including colleges or universities, government agencies, professional 
organizations, and nonprofit organizations, periodically offer courses or work- 
shops related to grant writing and sources of grants. Asking for informal advice 
from successful grant applicants or reviewing proposals they submitted can 
also be helpful to novices. 

Keeping abreast of grant opportunities and writing proposals can take a 
considerable amount of time. Some CIS programs dedicate a portion of a staff 
position for that purpose or use volunteers to help write proposals. 

► In early 1994, the Palm Beach County, Florida, CIS created a new posi- 
tion, community development coordinator, to write grant proposals, 
develop partnerships, and coordinate agencies. 

► In Pinal County, Arizona, a rural county with limited resources, grant 
writing and fund-raising were primary responsibilities of the CIS exec- 
utive director, who raised $1 million in grant money by 1993. VISTA 
volunteers assigned to the program also participated in writing grant 
applications. 

Hiring a grant writer or seeking assistance from organizations such as 
nearby universities that provide pro bono service to community organizations is 
another option that might be pursued. 

Federal, state, and local government funds that are already committed to 
organizations in the community can be tapped for specific program activities 
that meet their eligibility criteria. Program staff should make an effort to learn 
about these sources, since they may well be serving children who are entitled 
to the assistance provided. 

► The Houston, Texas, CIS program received support from Houston’s fed- 
erally funded Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) as well 
as the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse. 
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Involve board 
members in raising 
funds. 







► Pinal County, Arizona, used Racketeer-Influenced and Corrupt Orga- 
nizations Act money to reposition a Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
(DARE) officer to a school. 



An involved board is important to fund-raising. Members’ employers can be 
approached for funding or other forms of support. Some CIS programs are 
straightforward about their expectations of board members. 

► The Columbia, South Carolina, CIS program created a board of trustees 
in addition to a board of directors. Trustees were high-level business and 
community leaders whose association with the program helped promote 
its credibility, but who were too busy to serve as active board members. 
The board of trustees was used as a vehicle to obtain the guidance and 
support of certain individuals without requiring the work or responsi- 
bilities of a board member. Trustees were asked to provide three kinds of 
resources: assigning someone from their organization to serve as a board 
member, permitting recruitment of volunteers from their organization, 
and providing money or in-kind donations. 

Since assistance with fund-raising is a typical responsibility of board mem- 
bers, it is important to select board members who have credibility and are well- 
connected with community and business leaders. Board members can serve as 
program advocates, promoting the visibility and successes of program efforts, 
which are key factors in successful fund-raising. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS program had a number of promi- 
nent individuals on its trustee advisory board (which had functions sim- 
ilar to the board of trustees in Columbia) and its board of directors. 
The two boards included government officials (city council members, 
county commissioners, and present or former mayors), school admin- 
istrators, and key business leaders, including the chairperson of a major 
local manufacturing firm and the executive vice president of a local 
bank. 

► In Seattle, Washington, the board’s executive committee included the 
deputy superintendent of Seattle public schools, the president of the 
Seattle Education Association, a county prosecutor, a corporate direc- 
tor of the Boeing Company the director of public transportation for 
Seattle, and the general partner of a private-sector business. 

► The Houston, Texas, CIS program had a diverse board reflecting vari- 
ous “power brokers” in the community. Staff felt it was important to 
have high-level executives and administrators on the board because they 
can make commitments without going back to their organizations for 
approval. 

Inviting board members to become involved with components of the 
program — to increase their sense of “ownership” — may enhance their efforts in 
fund-raising. 
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► The Columbia, South Carolina, CIS program used a variety of mecha- 
nisms to promote board involvement. Board members helped interview 
potential students, giving them a greater awareness of the kinds of issues 
CIS students and staff dealt with. Directors of the four CIS school pro- 
jects attended board meetings and provided brief reports on activities 
and accomplishments at their schools. Board meetings were periodically 
rotated among the four school sites to provide an opportunity to see 
the facilities and hear from staff and students. Board members were 
invited to participate in special events, such as the annual graduation 
ceremony, and a day-long “retreat” that included identifying future pri- 
orities and directions. 

► The Houston, Texas, CIS program helped ensure involvement of board 
members by assigning each board member to a school. Board members 
were encouraged to become involved at that site, for example, by serv- 
ing as a tutor or mentor or sponsoring special events such as a holiday 
party. At a minimum, they were asked to visit their site at least twice a 
year and to have periodic telephone contact with their school’s CIS pro- 
ject manager to learn about current activities. 



Seek in-kind 
contributions, 
including 
reassigned staff 
and pro bono 
services. 



In-kind contributions from businesses and other organizations are a rich source 
of support for CIS programs. From office equipment to tote bags, businesses and 
other organizations can advance the mission of a program. Every in-kind 
resource obtained reduces the need to raise funds to purchase that resource. 

► In Columbia, South Carolina, the local utility rented a building to the 
CIS office for a token rent of $5 per year. It also provided the building 
housing one of the alternative school sites for $1 per year and spent 
about $50,000 renovating that space for use as a school. Local corpora- 
tions also provided various kinds of equipment and furnishings to this, 
program. 

► In New York City, the corporate partner of MCA, Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., funded the first-year salary of the project coordinator and donated 
most of the program’s furniture and equipment, including a copy 
machine and several computers. The firm also produced school 
brochures and provided business cards, stationery, and other supplies. 

Some in-kind donations may be targeted directly to youth and families 
rather than as program resources. 

► For example, in Seattle, Washington, COSTCO provided backpacks 
with school supplies to students at seven schools, donated snacks for 
class parties, and hosted a Thanksgiving dinner for about 300 students. 
In addition, each of twenty company warehouses “adopted” CIS families 
during the Christmas holidays, providing gifts and food. 

School districts commonly provide space for CIS programs in schools and, 
in some cases, separate wings of schools or entire buildings for CIS “academies.” 
Staff for CIS programs, from principals and teachers to social workers and coun- 
selors, are another common form of in-kind contribution among the programs 
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studied. Many programs have at least one such staff member, in keeping with the 
CIS philosophy of repositioning staff from social service agencies to schools to 
promote better access to youth in need of services. Such repositioned staff can 
be considered an in-kind contribution only if the agency providing them con- 
tinues to pay their salaries. In some cases, salaries of such staff are paid, in whole 
or part, by the CIS program due to the financial constraints of agencies provid- 
ing the staff. 

Another source of in-kind contributions, pro bono services, can come from 
both the public and the private sectors. They are provided by professionals 
such as doctors, nurses, and counselors. Some programs obtain pro bono pro- 
fessional services in lieu of repositioned staff for some functions. 

► In Griffin-Spaulding, Georgia, a doctor came to the CIS academy one 
half-day per week to provide health counseling and referrals to clinics or 
other health services. 

► In High Point, North Carolina, and Palm Beach County, Florida, local 
opticians provided students with eye examinations and glasses. 

► In Seattle, Washington, Boeing Company provided “executives on loan” 
to facilitate partnership development. 



Be responsive to 
the goals and 
information needs 
of funders. 



Agencies that provide grants or other support usually expect some feedback 
about what was done with their funds and, to the extent possible, what was 
achieved with them. The latter can be tricky, since some program outcomes may 
not occur in the short run. Reporting program outcomes is discussed in greater 
detail in chapter 6. 

Large funding agencies usually have rules and special formats for report- 
ing, and they may require specific accounting practices to justify expenditures 
under a particular grant. Sophisticated financial and data systems to address 
funders’ requirements may be beyond the scope of small programs. Larger pro- 
grams that receive funds from numerous sources with varying reporting require- 
ments can more readily address funding agencies’ reporting needs. 

^ Houston, Texas’ MIS was initially designed to meet reporting require- 
ments of funding sources, including data on the amount, type, and dura- 
tion of CIS services provided to students. These data could be reported 
by type of student (race, ethnicity, gender), family background, service 
provider, or school site. Reports to funders generally included student 
outcome information such as retention in school and graduation rates. 

► The Palm Beach County, Florida, CIS tracked a variety of student and 
family demographic data, service delivery indicators, staff and volunteer 
activities, and project highlights (e.g., field trips, community service 
involvement) through an extensive set of records. School-based staff 
kept logs of contacts with students. Other records captured program 
activities and aggregate student or project information, such as the num- 
ber of students enrolled and total home visits conducted. Much of the 
required record keeping evolved to comply with documentation require- 
ments of the program’s grant from the Children’s Service Council. 
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Program staff should make an effort to inform major funders about what 
is being done with their support. This communication is particularly important 
when funders are local businesses or organizations, which expect more personal 
contact. Contact might be in the form of periodic briefings (in person or over 
the telephone), visits to see programs in operation, and inclusion of funders on 
newsletter mailing lists. Program directors should document problems encoun- 
tered and how they were addressed to assure funders that the program receives 
appropriate oversight. 



Put a human face 
on fund-raising 
efforts. 



Use pictures and videos of program clients and activities to heighten potential 
funders’ understanding and interest. Better yet, funders benefit from in-person 
contact with participants who can provide first-hand knowledge of the need 
for the program and testimonials of program benefits. 



Special events, from charity balls to sporting events, are commonly used as fund- 
raisers by a variety of nonprofit organizations. CIS programs in a number of 
communities successfully use periodic special events to raise funds. Events can 
be large, high-profile activities, or smaller, community-focused events. 

► The Palm Beach County, Florida, CIS used several fund-raisers per year 
for more than eight years, including three annual golf tournaments and 
a celebrity tennis tournament that included such champions as Billy 
Jean King and Chris Evert Lloyd. These events generally raised $20,000 
to $25,000 each. Businesses and organizations contributed time and 
resources to these events by sponsoring and underwriting activities, 
donating prizes, purchasing tickets, and participating in the events. 
PBCIS also tried a new fund-raising concept each year, such as partner- 
ing with the school district to host a community barbecue. 

► The Downtown Seattle Association sponsored a “Christmas Carousel” in 
the downtown shopping area each year and allowed volunteers and staff 
of various nonprofit organizations to operate the ride while collecting 
funds for their organizations. Seattle CIS volunteers raised $48,000 dur- 
ing the 1993 holiday period this way. 

► Adams County, Colorado, hired a professional development consultant 
to focus its fund-raising efforts. At his recommendation, the program 
held a luncheon to create awareness, raise funds, recruit leadership 
support, and develop interest and commitment, both personal and 
financial. Local organizations and businesses purchased tickets for 
tables, and more than 250 individuals attended. Keynote speakers made 
presentations after being briefed on the program’s mission and value to 
the community. Presenters included the chief of police and a mother 
whose family received a variety of CIS support after staff identified a 
domestic violence problem. Seating was arranged so at least one board 
member or other knowledgeable CIS champion was at each table, where 
they could keep discussions focused on CIS and answer questions posed 
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Use special events 
to raise funds. 
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Acknowledge 

supporters. 



MARKETING 



Use publicity and 
the media to 
generate public 
awareness and 
support. 
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by tablemates. Pledge cards were available, and more than $21,000 was 
raised at the luncheon; in-kind donations and other forms of support 
were also promised. 



Recognition of supporters, particularly major donors, is always important. 
Personal thank-you calls and letters from program directors should be manda- 
tory, along with recognition of members’ efforts at board meetings. Periodic pub- 
lic acknowledgment of funders is also a good idea. Events associated with the 
program, such as annual holiday parties, picnics, or graduation ceremonies, 
can provide a good forum. Funders can be listed in special-events programs 
and newsletters. 

► The Austin, Texas, CIS program acknowledged the local school district’s 
substantial support by hosting an annual “school district appreciation” 
luncheon for key school district staff, school board members, and prin- 
cipals of schools with CIS programs. CIS program staff and board mem- 
bers also attended, and CIS staff from the respective schools provided 
testimonials about the help provided by school staff. Similarly, the 
Houston, Texas, CIS program held periodic recognition events, such as 
breakfasts to acknowledge principals and agency partners. 

► Thank-you letters were sent out to speakers and corporate sponsors 
immediately after the Adams County, Colorado, luncheon, and adver- 
tisements were placed in local newspapers thanking corporate spon- 
sors for their support. The program considered laminating the adver- 
tisements and sending them to corporate sponsors so they could be 
displayed. 



Marketing and publicity can support fund-raising, at least at the local level, by 
increasing awareness of a program and its accomplishments. Fund-raising is eas- 
ier when potential funders are familiar with a program they are asked to support, 
particularly if the program has a positive image. Similarly, marketing can help 
attract corporate and organizational partners, board members, and volunteers, 
as well as generate public awareness and support. 



A number of CIS programs actively use publicity to generate public awareness 
and support. 

► The CIS director of community relations in Columbia, South Carolina, 
regularly wrote brief press releases about CIS for the local media. Topics 
included annual graduation stories, visiting dignitaries (e.g., the gover- 
nor, a U.S. senator, Barbara Bush), student receipt of scholarships and 
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awards, and student involvement in special projects or events. The pro- 
gram occasionally used other forms of publicity, such as a billboard with 
a picture of the first graduating class. 

► Corporate partners in Seattle, Washington, assisted CIS with marketing. 
Fox affiliate KCPQ-TV provided expertise in putting together presenta- 
tions and public service announcements and gave booth space and 
entertainment at a CIS marketing event, Kids Fun Fair. Boeing 
Company provided the assistance of a public relations firm to help 
enhance CIS’s visibility and image. 

► In the early stages of developing their program, Houston, Texas, CIS 
staff appeared on local television talk shows and community-oriented 
programming to increase public and media awareness of CIS. This 
exposure helped establish media relationships that facilitated future 
coverage. 



Become actively 
involved in 
community service 
and activities. 

► The Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, CIS project permitted students to earn 
an elective credit for working a specified number of hours as volun- 
teers in hospitals, libraries, the YMCA, the YWCA, or their school’s day 
care center. 

► Friday mornings were set aside so CIS students could participate in 
community service in Columbia, South Carolina. Students and teach- 
ers selected a group of agencies at which community services were per- 
formed. One group “adopted a highway” and kept it litter-free; a sign 
advertised this effort. 

► Houston, Texas, CIS staff served on numerous committees in the com- 
munity and were active in a wide range of efforts, all of which helped 
foster awareness of the program. 

Another approach to involvement in community activities is through par- 
ticipation in community fairs, particularly those focused on program-related 
areas, such as health or youth fairs. 



CIS staff and student involvement in various local efforts and committees has 
helped build support and promote awareness of programs in several commu- 
nities. Student involvement in community service can help correct the image 
many community members have of at-risk youth as well as promote program 
visibility. 



Use newsletters to Newsletters are commonly used as a form of marketing, not just a means to 
keep in touch with communicate upcoming events. They can be used to polish a program’s public 
the community. image and to advertise its accomplishments. The various constituencies served 

by a program — youth and families, partner agencies such as schools and social 
service agencies, funders and potential funders, and community residents — 
should be kept in mind when deciding on newsletter content and distribution. 
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With the growing ease of desktop publishing software, a good-looking 
newsletter can be created without a lot of expense or effort. However, newsletter 
production might best be handled as a donated service by a corporate or orga- 
nizational partner, particularly for smaller programs with little staff time to spare 
for marketing. Actual distribution (mailings or bulk deliveries to key locations) 
may be more expensive than some programs can afford; again, this is a good task 
for a partner organization to perform. 
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ne key program responsibility is monitoring program perfor- 
mance, particularly program outcomes. Programs typically 
collect and report data on the number of clients served (which 
reflects program workload), or the amount of services provided (which 
really reflects program outputs). However, an area that is often neglected, 
particularly by small service-providing agencies, is monitoring or mea- 
suring program outcomes. Accountability for program outcomes requires 
measurement of results in terms of changes in client conditions or other 
circumstances external to the program. Programs should measure fac- 
tors that reflect progress toward achieving their mission and objectives. 
For example, programs aimed at reducing high-risk behavior might mea- 
sure changes in youth attitudes about pro- and anti-social behaviors, as 
well as their actual involvement in, or avoidance of, activities such as tru- 
ancy, teen pregnancy, or law-breaking. 

Monitoring program outcomes has been the focus of increased 
attention in recent years. For example, CIS has increased its emphasis 
on measuring program outcomes as part of its training and has developed 
standard forms for community-level programs to use in their periodic 
reports to the national CIS organization. United Way of America recently 
implemented a strategic plan that includes measuring outcomes of health 
and human services agencies, and considering them in funding allocation 
decisions. United Way developed a training manual to assist member 
agencies in implementing outcome measurement as part of this initiative. 

This chapter focuses on measuring and reporting program outcomes 
(results). Outcome measurement enables programs to demonstrate what 
they have accomplished, enhancing their accountability to their con- 
stituencies, and helping maintain credibility and support. Outcome infor- 
mation can be used to: 



Material in this chapter draws heavily on several publications prepared by Urban Institute 
staff, primarily: Outcome Measurement for Thai Government Programs, H. Hatry, S. B. 
Rossman, and G. Barbour, Washington, DC: Urban Institute, 1996; Guide to Program 
Outcome Measurement for the U.S. Department of Education, H. Hatry and M. 
Kopczynski, Washington, DC: Urban Institute, 1997; and Measuring Program Outcomes: 
A Practical Approach, United Way of America, 1996. 
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1. help program managers track how the program is doing, guide improve- 
ments in specific services or program components that may not be work- 
ing well, and learn from components that are working well; 

2. help program staff focus on achieving client-oriented results and set- 
ting priorities; 

3. demonstrate accountability to current supporters of funds or other 
resources who require various kinds of information about program per- 
formance; 

4. justify requests for funding/resources from current or new sources, or for 
changes in policy to facilitate achievement of program goals; and 

5. inform the general public and program clients, which may translate into 
support that can be used for fund raising. 

Details on technical elements of outcome measurement — such as data 
collection and analysis, constructing and conducting surveys — are beyond the 
scope of this report. The “Resources” section lists works that provide greater 
detail on various aspects of outcome measurement. 



IDENTIFYING OUTCOMES 

Programs may choose to start their outcome monitoring efforts with a rela- 
tively small number of activities, and include more as they gain experience. In 
general, it is best to start by measuring outcomes for larger or more important 
services. However, there may be strategic reasons for selecting particular aspects 
of the program for outcome measurement. For example, a particular service, 
such as prevention education or after-school programming, may be in danger 
of losing its funding or the staff assigned to provide it. Demonstrating what 
that activity is accomplishing may convince current resource providers to con- 
tinue support, or be useful in attracting new funding. Similarly, an organization 
may wish to expand a service, but lack resources to do so; demonstrating out- 
comes specifically associated with that service may help generate resources for 
that expansion. 

Initially, programs should decide who will be involved in identifying out- 
comes and outcome indicators. Some organizations establish a working group or 
committee for this purpose, which brings a diversity of opinions and perspec- 
tives that is not only helpful in identifying appropriate indicators, but also in 
clarifying thinking about the program’s mission and services. Participants in 
such committees might include the program director and other key staff (for 
very small programs, all staff might be included), and representation from key 
stakeholders, such as partner agencies, the board of directors, the school district, 
and the school(s) in which the program is located. Outside expertise might 
also be used to assist in this process. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program created a subcommittee of its 
board of directors to develop that program’s initial outcome indicators. 
The committee included a staff member from the sheriff’s research 
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department who was familiar with indicators associated with at-risk 
youth. The program’s executive director and the director of one of the 
school programs also served on the committee. 

► The Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas, CIS program used a consul- 
tant — a professor from the community psychology program of a local 
university — to assist in developing its outcome indicators. A commit- 
tee comprised of staff from the community-level office, directors of CIS 
programs at several schools, and graduate-student interns from the com- 
munity psychology program participated in this process. 

Two early steps in identifying outcomes for a program are: 

1. “doing your homework” in the sense of identifying the outcomes used 
for program monitoring by similar programs, as well as the outcomes 
key stakeholders want or expect to be monitored; and 

2. constructing a logic model to identify outcomes that can reasonably be 
expected to flow from program services. 

It is helpful to take both steps as part of the process of identifying outcomes, 
regardless of the order in which this is done. 



A good starting point for identifying outcomes is to review the outcomes mea- 
sured and reported by similar programs. If your program is part of a national 
organization or network, its national leadership may already be providing sug- 
gestions for outcome measures, as CIS does. Alternatively, other programs in the 
network may be able to provide suggestions or refer you to other organizations 
that can serve as examples or provide advice. 

► The national CIS organization recently revised its uniform reporting sys- 
tem for collecting data from local CIS programs, which are asked to pro- 
vide periodic reports to the national office at the end of the fall and 
spring semesters, and an end-of-year report. Representatives from local 
and state CIS programs and the national office were brought together 
to help identify the data to be collected for these reports. The reports 
include data about program operations, such as budget, personnel, and 
other resources, and services provided, as well as on the schools and stu- 
dents served. One major modification to the report is inclusion of 
student outcome indicators for both CIS-enrolled students and the stu- 
dent body of schools that have CIS programs. The outcome data col- 
lected include: average number of students in attendance on a typical 
school day; number of dropouts; number of students promoted; number 
of high school graduates; and number of disciplinary actions (in- and 
out-of-school suspensions and expulsions). 

Some CIS state offices have also developed reporting systems for use by 
programs in their state. The Texas CIS program has had a reporting system for 
several years, and local CIS programs in Texas are required to use it because they 
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receive state funds channeled through the Texas CIS office. The North Carolina 
CIS program recently introduced a data collection and monitoring system for 
use by programs in its state (discussed below). 

While reviewing the outcomes monitored by similar programs is a good 
starting point, caution should be exercised before adopting them. First, be sure 
to compare such measures with your own programs services. Other programs 
may measure outcomes related to services your program does not provide. 
Conversely, other programs may not provide all the services your program 
offers, so additional outcome measures may be needed. 

► The director of the Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas, CIS program 
noted that their program reviewed outcome measures used by other 
CIS programs, and adopted several basic measures used by the 
Charlotte, North Carolina, CIS program. However, because the Wichita 
program emphasizes referring youth for health services, indicators 
related to health/mental health were added when Wichita staff devel- 
oped outcome measures for their own program. 

Outcome measures adopted from other programs should not be used with- 
out first obtaining a full understanding of how the measures are defined and 
how the data for them should be collected. This is particularly important when 
data are obtained through use of relatively complex instruments. In some cases, 
training may be needed to appropriately use such instruments. 

► CIS programs wishing to use the Student Success Profile (SSP) devel- 
oped for North Carolina CIS programs must send at least one staff mem- 
ber to attend a one-day workshop provided by training professionals. 
The training is intended to promote skills in administering the SSP, 
interpreting and applying results, and using data to document program 
needs and student outcomes. 



Construct logic 
models for key 
programs. 



Logic models (also called outcome sequence charts) are often used to help iden- 
tify outcomes. Logic models visually depict the hypothesized sequence of events 
leading to end outcomes. They are essentially flow charts that show cause-and- 
effect relationships between program activities and outcomes. Logic models 
can help program staff “ground truth” the relationship between program activi- 
ties and outcomes. For example, if a particular program is providing after-school 
recreational activities, but its goal is to improve students’ academic performance, 
a logic model should illustrate that improved academic performance does not 
flow from its services. In this case, it would be advisable for the program to add 
tutoring to its mix of services. 

One benefit of logic models is that they help program staff identify and 
understand the relationship between intermediate (short-term) and end (long- 
term) outcomes. This is particularly important because services aimed at high- 
risk youth cannot expect, realistically, to resolve all client problems in a short 
time. Also, some outcomes are cumulative, so it is important for the program 
to capture early indicators of success while awaiting longer-term results (for 
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example, retention of students in school year by year for those who are not yet 
eligible for graduation). Exhibit 6-1 illustrates a logic model for a tutoring/ 
homework assistance program illustrating both types of outcomes. 

Intermediate (short-term) outcomes are early indicators of change 
expected to lead to the end outcomes desired, and are, themselves, 
worthwhile. There may be several stages of intermediate outcomes. The 
initial intermediate outcome may be the number of participants volun- 
tarily completing a program, for example, while a second intermediate 
outcome might be those who improved their behavior in ways that 
should lead to a desired end outcome. Because intermediate outcomes 
usually occur before end outcomes, they provide timely information to 
help managers guide their programs. 

End (long-term) outcomes are the desired results of the program. There 
may be several stages of end outcomes. Some may occur shortly after 
completion of a program’s activities, others may occur years later. For 
example, the ultimate outcome of a program for middle-school students 
may be completion of high school, which cannot be ascertained for sev- 
eral years. An earlier stage of end outcome in this case is promotion 
from one grade level to the next. 

It is possible to construct a single logic model for a whole program that 
reflects multiple services provided and desired outcomes associated with each. 
However, it may be beneficial to develop separate logic models for distinct pro- 
grams or program components, such as substance abuse prevention, tutoring, or 
job skills, since their desired outcomes often differ considerably. 

In constructing logic models, it may be useful to review materials that 
identify the program’s objectives, such as the organization’s mission statement, 
and other program materials that describe intended results or objectives, such as 
annual reports, program descriptions or brochures, strategic plans, and fund- 
ing applications. Discussions or interviews can also be conducted for this pur- 
pose. Program staff and volunteers who work directly with participants also 
can provide insights about program accomplishments. Talking with program 
participants in individual interviews, as a “focus group,” or even informally may 
identify outcomes of importance to customers. Brainstorming with staff and key 
stakeholders also can be used to develop insights about the program’s desired 
outcomes. 



Select outcome Once outcomes have been identified, the next step is to identify one or more 

indicators. outcome indicators for each of them. 

Outcome indicators are measures (specific data items defined in numer- 
ical terms) used to track achievement in outcome categories, such as the 
number or percent of participants completing high school. 

Outcome indicators specify what is to be measured, and identify the specific sta- 
tistics or numerical formats that will be used to monitor progress toward achiev- 
ing outcomes. Common numerical formats are the number or percent falling 
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EXHIBIT 6-1. 

Logic Model Illustrating Activities and Outcomes for 
Tutoring/Homework Assistance Programs 
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within the indicator category (such as the number or percent of high school 
graduates). Indicators for the tutoring program shown in the logic model 
include the number of students attending the program, the number or percent 
of students studying more, completing more homework assignments, receiving 
improved grades, performing at or above grade level, and being promoted to 
the next grade level, and reduction in the dropout rate. 

Things to consider when selecting potential indicators include: 

1. Relevance to the mission/objectives of the program and to the outcome 
which it is supposed to help measure. 

2. Importance of what is measured (relatively unimportant indicators can 
be eliminated). 

3. Duplication or overlap with other indicators. Often more than one indi- 
cator can be used for an outcome. For example, school attendance can 
be measured by the number of days present in school or the number of 
days of absenteeism. Programs should select the most appropriate defi- 
nition, taking into account how information is reported in the data 
sources they will draw on. 

4. Understandability and specificity of the indicator. 

5. The extent of the program’s control or influence over the indicator. Most 
programs have only partial control over indicators, particularly those for 
end outcomes. In general, the longer term an outcome is, the less influ- 
ence a program is likely to have over it. However, important indicators 
should be included as long as the program has some influence over them. 

6. Feasibility and cost of collecting the indicator data. 

Some organizations use a few global measures that are considered to be 
outcomes of a variety of program activities, such as those used for the CIS 
reporting form discussed above (for example, the number of students promoted, 
high school graduates, dropouts, and disciplinary actions). For various rea- 
sons, it is not always possible to use a desired indicator, and alternative measures 
may have to be identified. 

► The Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas, CIS program originally planned 
to use grade point averages (GPAs) as a basic outcome indicator. Staff 
discovered this was not feasible because the numerous schools and 
school districts served by the program do not all use grades. Some 
schools are ungraded, and some use pass/fail systems instead of numer- 
ical or letter grades. Thus, the program uses scores on standardized tests 
(MAT 7 reading and math tests) as well as promotion to next grade level, 
as an academic indicator. (Note: promotion to the next grade level 
would not be a meaningful outcome indicator in schools that have social 
promotion policies, which prevent retention in grade due to poor acad- 
emic performance.) The program also developed a survey to obtain 
teacher feedback about student improvement in various areas. 
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Some organizations identify several intermediate and end outcomes for dif- 
ferent programs. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program identified short- and long-term 
indicators for its two primary types of programming, the work skills 
program, which operates in three vocational school sites, and the 
dropout prevention program, which operates in twenty regular school 
sites (see Exhibit 6-2). This reporting approach was adopted because 
one of the program’s key funders requires reporting in terms of short- 
and long-term outcomes. Previously, the program had collected infor- 
mation on the outcomes now identified as short-term indicators (which 
are measured over the course of one year). 

One interesting feature of Jacksonville’s outcome monitoring 
approach it that the program also identifies specific objectives (numer- 
ical targets) for each indicator; for example, “85% of students will 
remain in the Full Time Vocational Training Program and pass their 
vocational courses.” 

As mentioned earlier, some programs track and report indicators other 
than outcomes, for various reasons. 

► CIS’ national reporting forms include information about personnel, 
including personnel employed by other organizations who are reposi- 
tioned or assigned to CIS, and volunteers. This information is seen as 
reflecting brokering of existing resources, while numbers of personnel 
and hours worked demonstrate program size and capacity to serve 
youth and families. The dollar value of hours worked is seen as demon- 
strating the contribution CIS makes to schools and the community. The 
form similarly requests data on financial and in-kind resources brokered 
by CIS, since such donations are seen as indicators of the contribution 
made to schools, students, and families. 

► The Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas, CIS program collects and 
reports data on outcome indicators commonly used by programs for 
at-risk youth, such as promotion, remaining in school, average daily 
attendance, and suspensions and expulsions. It also reports on what 
might be viewed as process indicators, such as linking students to 
agency resources or health benefits, or receiving support from tutors, 
mentors, or interns (see items 4 and 9 in Exhibit 6-3). Participation of 
parents or guardians in parent-teacher conferences is used as an indica- 
tor of parental involvement. 



OBTAINING DATA 



Key factors to consider in selecting data sources and collection methods include 
the following: 

1. Is the data source likely to provide useful, reliable information related 
to the outcome? 
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EXHIBIT 6-2 

Intermediate and End Outcome Indicators Used by Communities in 
Schools of Jacksonville, Florida (1996-97) 

Dropout Prevention Program 

Intermediate (short-term) indicators 

Percent of students enrolled in CIS who remain in school or graduate. 

Percent of students enrolled in CIS who are promoted to the next grade level. 

Percent of students enrolled in CIS who maintain a legislatively defined non-truant status. 

Percent of students enrolled in CIS who report that CIS made a positive impact on their school 

experience. 

Percent of enrolled female students, ages 10 through 1 7 , who do not become pregnant or give birth 
during program enrollment. 

Percent of CIS students placed in the program for academic reasons who improve their grade point 
average by at least .5 on a 4.0 scale compared to the previous year. 

End (long-term) indicators 

Percent of students completing the program who graduate from high school four years after 9th grade 
enrollment. 

Percent of students completing the program who maintain a legislatively defined non-truant status from 
program completion through high school graduation 

Percent of enrolled female students, ages 1 0 through 1 7, who do not give birth from program comple- 
tion through high school or GED completion. 

Work Skills Program 

Intermediate (short-term) indicators 

Percent of students who remain in the Full Time Vocational Training Program and pass their vocational 
courses. 

Percent of students who demonstrate mastery of employability skills and work maturity skills on the 
computer-assisted instruction module. 

Percent of students who achieve a proficiency level of 2 or higher on the SCANS Workplace 
Competencies. 

Percent of Performance-Based Diploma students who earn a vocational certificate, pass the GED, HSCT, 
and earn a diploma. 

Percent of enrolled female students, ages 1 0 through 1 7, who do not become pregnant or give birth 
during program enrollment. 

End (long-term) indicators 

Percent of participants, ages 19 and 20, who completed the program and are not full-time students. 

Percent of participants who maintain employment at a level that meets their basic needs of food, 
shelter, and clothing for two years. 

Percent of enrolled female students, ages 10 through 1 7, who do not give birth from program comple- 
tion through high school or GED completion. 

Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of Jacksonville, Florida. 
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EXHIBIT 6-3 

1996-1997 Program Measures 
Communities in Schools of Wichita/Sedgwick 
County, Kansas 

1 . As of June 1 997, 95% of CIS students who began the school year were 
still in school. (This represents a decrease from 98% the previous year.) 

2. 75% of CIS students met their goals from their individualized action 
plans. (This represents an increase from 72% the previous year.) 

3. Average daily attendance for CIS students was 89%. (This represents an 
increase from 83% the previous year.) 

4. 95% of CIS students received support from a tutor, mentor, or intern. 
(This represents an increase from 89% the previous year.) 

5. 90% of CIS students' parents/guardians attended parent/teacher con- 
ferences. (This represents an increase from 85% the previous year.) 

6. 80% of CIS students' parents/guardians participated in a parenting 
program or school activity. (This represents an increase from 73% the 
previous year.) 

7. 83% of CIS students were not reported as being suspended or expelled 
during the school year. (This represents a decrease from 84% the previ- 
ous year.) 

8. 92% of CIS students were promoted to the next grade. (This repre- 
sents a decrease from 96% the previous year.) 

9. 86% of CIS students with identified needs were linked with agency 
resources during the school year. (This was not measured the previous 
year.) 

10. 93% of CIS students in need of a health benefit program who qualified 
for one were enrolled in one. (This was not measured the previous 
year.) 

1 1 . 97% of CIS students in need of follow-up care after vision, hearing, or 
dental screening received it. (This was not measured the previous year.) 

Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas. 



2.1s the data collection method feasible in terms of time, administration 
procedures, and cost? 

3. Will the resulting information be credible to the appropriate audiences? 

While cost is always an important consideration, it should not be the dom- 
inant criterion in choosing data collection procedures. There may be ways to 
reduce the cost of what appears to be an expensive method. Staff of board- 
member corporations, school districts, or local universities can develop sur- 
veys and analyze data as a pro bono service. Volunteers can administer surveys. 
Such options should be explored before deciding not to use an otherwise desir- 
able source of data. In addition, it is always possible to phase in additional data 
collection procedures over time, starting with simpler methods, and adding 
more complex and costly ones in the future. 
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Official records as a program’s own records are the most frequently used data source, because the 

sources Of data. records are already available; staff are familiar with them and can access them; 

and this is generally a low-cost data collection option. To provide the range of 
indicators desired, however, program records often must be supplemented by 
records from other agencies. School records are one of the most common 
sources of data, in part because the objectives of many programs for at-risk 
youth address school-related behaviors. Other sources of data for outcomes 
related to at-risk youth are the records of courts, law enforcement agencies, 
and other social service agencies. Some programs also obtain data through sur- 
veys (interviews or questionnaires) of participants or others affected by program 
activities. 

Initial attempts to use records data (from your own program or other agen- 
cies) often bring a variety of problems to light. It is not uncommon to find that 
data “required” in official records are not routinely entered, due to other 
demands on staff. The information that is recorded is not always useful for out- 
come measurement. For example, records do not always include information on 
frequency and duration of services provided, client characteristics related to dif- 
ficulty of achieving outcomes, and whether services to which a client was 
referred were actually received. Due to concerns about confidentiality or the 
absence of interagency agreements for sharing information, program records 
often do not reflect such outcomes as juvenile encounters with the justice sys- 
tem and abuse or neglect. 

Recordkeeping practices may require modification to make official records 
more useful for future outcome measurement. Measures of desired outcomes not 
currently collected should be added. Specific guidance and training on how to 
record data may be needed. Such changes are more feasible if the records 
involved are those of your own program, although other agencies, particularly 
those that are partners in collaborative efforts, may be willing to modify their 
data collection or recordkeeping practices. 



Information 
sharing and 
confidentiality. 




Information-sharing agreements are used by a number of programs to ensure 
that they can obtain data on outcomes kept in records of other agencies. Most 
agencies are unwilling to provide their data to anyone other than their own 
employees unless there is some form of agreement about the nature of the data 
to be provided and the uses to which the data will be put. 

► SafeFutures initiatives commonly have Memorandums of Under- 
standing (MOUs) with each agency providing services for SafeFutures. 
In addition to specifying the nature of service provision involved, MOUs 
often spell out other aspects of collaboration, including information 
sharing. Imperial County, California’s MOUs specify that agencies will 
provide data for use in evaluating the local initiative, for example. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program signs an interagency agreement 
with the Duval County School Board (DCSB) each year. The DCSB 
agrees to share information with CIS on student achievement and 
behavioral and attendance history of CIS participants for the purposes of 
assessment, treatment, and evaluation. In turn, CIS agrees to ensure that 
information disseminated carries an appropriate warning regarding the 
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reliability, confidentiality and control of further dissemination, and to 
share information on CIS participants and status in the CIS program 
with the DCSB. Both parties agree to comply with various laws, rules, 
and procedures related to records use, security, dissemination, retention, 
and destruction, and to maintain confidentiality of information as 
required by law. 

► The Troup County, Georgia, CIS program has an agreement with the 
local school system that it will use school data for tracking and moni- 
toring, and that it will not publicize individual data. In addition, CIS 
must have parental consent to obtain data. 

Some programs are readily able to access other agencies’ data, and some are 
even able to access data through their computerized data systems, because of 
their partnerships or due to staffing arrangements under which some program 
staff are actually employees of other agencies, and thus can access their data. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program has developed a sound partner- 
ship with the Duval County School Board. CIS has involved the school 
system in program governance from the program’s inception by includ- 
ing the Superintendent of Schools and a school board member on its 
board of directors. Because of this partnership, CIS has been granted 
direct access to the school system’s computerized Student Information 
Management System. To augment this data, CIS case managers manually 
collect data on CIS students in their schools on a quarterly basis for the 
CIS database. 

► The Troup County, Georgia, CIS program is organized in such a way that 
its staff are all employed by other agencies, which enables access to 
data from those agencies. For example, the program director is 
employed by the Division of Family and Children’s Services, and can 
access its data on CIS students; case managers are employed by the 
Department of Human Resources and can access its data; the adminis- 
trative assistant is a school system employee who can access computer- 
ized school system records; and teachers assigned to CIS classes can 
access school-level data. The school system serves as the fiscal agent 
for the program, and the CIS office is located in its administrative build- 
ing, further facilitating access to school data. 

Many agencies, particularly school districts, require a signed parental con- 
sent form before they will release data. CIS programs often use a multi-purpose 
consent form that includes permission to participate in the program and various 
activities (such as field trips and referral to agencies for specific services), as well 
as consent to obtain information for monitoring or evaluation purposes. As is 
the case for other materials sent to parents, consent forms should be available in 
the primary languages spoken by area residents. 

► The parental consent form used by the High Point, North Carolina, CIS 
program includes consent for interviews, tests, and questionnaires of 
students for program evaluation, release of confidential information 
(financial questions, grades, etc.) to CIS, and inclusion of their child in 
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media coverage of CIS programs (interviews, photos, etc.). Space is 
provided on the consent form for parents to identify specific activities in 
which they do not wish their child to participate. 


Use surveys as 
sources of data. 


Surveys are extremely useful for collecting information that is not readily avail- 
able from program records or other sources, such as changes in attitude or 
behavior. Students in a tutoring program can be surveyed about whether they 
are studying more or completing more homework assignments. Students in a 
substance-abuse education program might be surveyed about their attitudes 
toward drugs, as well as about actual use of drugs. Surveys can be used to obtain 
information on longer-term outcomes that occur after participation in the pro- 
gram ends, such as employment or educational involvement after graduation 
from high school. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS program has a policy of making 30- 
and 60-day follow-up telephone calls to graduates. Although a survey 
instrument is not used, information about employment status and enroll- 
ment in or plans for higher education, and so forth is obtained informally 

Surveys can be designed to identify changes in attitude or behavior by 
asking the same series of questions upon entry to a program and at a later date, 
or at the termination of participation in the program. Such surveys are referred 
to as “pre” and “post” surveys. 

► The national CIS organization recently developed a series of surveys 
for use in an evaluation of the CIS-JROTC partnership academies. One 
of the survey instruments asks students to rate themselves on a scale of 
one (poor) to four (great) on a variety of behaviors, relationships, and 
attributes (see Exhibit 6-4 for selected questions from this survey). The 
survey is intended to be administered at the beginning and end of the 
school year. 

► The North Carolina CIS program recently introduced a data collection 
and reporting system centered around a student survey developed by 
faculty of the School of Social Work at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. The Student Success Profile (SSP) includes two groups of 
questions targeted to middle and high school students. One group 
focuses on the social environment, such as neighborhood, schools, 
friends, and family; the other addresses student self-perception in the 
areas of social support, self-confidence, school behavior, and general 
well-being. 

► The SafeFutures program in Imperial County, California, plans to survey 
students in county high schools annually as part of its program evalua- 
tion efforts. The survey will include questions related to community risk 
and resiliency factors. Survey data will be assessed to determine whether 
students’ perceptions in the target area improve over time, compared to 
data from students in the rest of the county. 
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EXHIBIT 6-4 

Selected Survey Questions used in Communities in 
Schools evaluation of CIS-JROTC academies 

Your Score Now 
12 3 4 

Poor O.K. Good Great 

a. Going to class 

b. Being prepared for class 

c. Getting good grades 

d. Getting along with teachers 

e. Getting along with parents 

f. Getting along with peers 

g. Having self-control 

h. Staying out of trouble 

i. Learning how to solve conflicts 

j. Avoiding drug use 

k. Avoiding alcohol use 

Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools, Inc. 



► In St. Louis, Missouri, the local SafeFutures evaluators plan to adminis- 
ter an annual adolescent socialization survey to students in target-area 
middle schools. The survey includes a variety of questions related to self- 
perception and self-esteem, family and peer relationships, involvement in 
school activities, receipt of services from schools, participation in com- 
munity programs, perceptions of neighborhood safety, delinquent behav- 
ior, and involvement with the juvenile justice system. Consistent with 
SafeFutures’ focus on gang prevention and intervention, the survey also 
includes a series of questions related to gang involvement. 

Surveys are also the primary way to obtain information about participant 
satisfaction with services. Participants can be asked about overall satisfaction 
with a program and about specific characteristics, such as convenience of loca- 
tion or hours of service, or helpfulness of staff. Such surveys should also ask 
for reasons for any poor service ratings and recommendations for improving 
services. Programs may also want to survey the general public to obtain infor- 
mation about awareness of the program, why non-users are not participating, 
and community perceptions regarding the program. 

► Students in the Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program are surveyed at the 
end of each school year using a brief instrument that includes ques- 
tions about customer satisfaction and perceived impacts of the program 
(see Exhibit 6-5). This survey also asks students to identify their most 
and least favorite CIS activities and the program features they felt helped 
them the most (checklists of program features and activities are pro- 
vided for this purpose). 
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EXHIBIT 6-5 

Selected Questions from 
Duval County Public Schools 
Communities in Schools (CIS) Student Survey 

1 . Do you feel you have benefited from participating in the CIS program? 

Yes No 

2. Do you enjoy being in CIS? 

Yes No 

3. Do you feel CIS has helped you make better grades overall at school? 

Yes No 

4. Has being in CIS helped to improve your attendance in school? 

Yes No 

5. Would you recommend CIS to your friends? 

Yes No 



Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of Jacksonville, Florida. 



Surveys also may be used to assess attitudes, knowledge, behavioral 
change, or other attributes associated with participation in a particular pro- 
gram component or activity, such as a course or workshop. 

► Students in the Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program participated in a 
Violence Prevention Project offered by the national CIS organization 
during the 1994-95 school year. The 13-week course covered such top- 
ics as conflict resolution, anger control, and mediation techniques. A 
follow-up survey administered a month after participation included 
questions about whether students believed they could better control 
their anger as a result of the training; whether they could now find bet- 
ter ways than fighting to solve conflicts; and whether they could do a 
better job of helping their friends avoid fights. 

Parents or teachers may be surveyed to obtain information about behavioral 
changes they observe, such as relationships with family members, study habits at 
home, changes in completion of homework assignments, or behavior in class. 

► The Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas, CIS program surveys teachers at 
the end of each school year for their assessment of changes observed in 
CIS students (see Exhibit 6-6). The program summarizes and reports 
the percentage of responses in various change categories (improved, no 
change, worsened) for various characteristics (such as reading skills, 
math skills, problems in the classroom, and health and human services) 
for each school served. 

Although surveys can provide a wealth of information, there are complex- 
ities involved in developing them. For example, surveys must avoid questions 
that are unclear or that lead to biased or ambiguous responses. Surveys designed 
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EXHIBIT 6-6 

Communities in Schools of Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas 

Date: 

Child's Name: Teacher's Name: 

Communities in Schools has provided services to the above-named student this year. In which of the 
areas have you noticed ANY CHANCES since the beginning of the school year or since his/her referral 
(whichever is more recent)? If an area was not checked as an area of concern previously, but there has 
been an obvious positive or negative change, please check it on this form. Please fill out the form as 
follows: 

+ = improved 

o = not changed 

= worsened 

NA or a blank = problem has not or does not exist 

1) Academic Achievement 

Written Communication Skills 

Reading Skills 

Math Skills 

Other 



2) Problems in the Classroom or with Peers: 

Hyperactive ness 

Acts of Aggression and Anti-Social Behavior 

Attention Span 

Social Skills 

Other 



3) Health and Human Services Needs: 

Acts Withdrawn 

Acts Depressed 

Student's Personal Hygiene 

Self-Esteem 

Other 



4) Possible Strengths/Weaknesses: 

Creativeness (What Area?) 

Cooperative 

Completes Assigned Tasks 

Listening Skills 

Communication Skills 

Coordination 

Interactions with Authority Figures/Adults 

Uses Leadership Qualities in a Positive Manner 

Other 



YOUR INPUT IS VALUABLE TO US. THANK YOU. 
Please return by XXX 

Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of Wichita/Sedgwick County, Kansas. 
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for children must use age-appropriate language and concepts. Surveys should be 
translated into the various languages spoken by intended respondents, and cul- 
tural considerations should be taken into account in selecting wording. 
Decisions also should be made about survey administration, including whether 
the survey will be administered in written form or by interviews and whether it 
will be administered by mail, over the telephone, in person (at home, or in a 
public place, such as the school or the program’s facility), or by a combination 
of methods. 

Given these complexities, it is generally advisable to obtain the assistance 
of professionals (perhaps on a pro bono basis) to develop and administer sur- 
veys that involve more than a few simple questions, unless the program has, or 
can access, individuals experienced in designing surveys. School districts or 
human services agencies may have research and evaluation departments whose 
staff can provide such assistance, as may corporations represented on the pro- 
gram’s board of directors. It may also be possible to adopt surveys used by other, 
similar organizations, or to use their questions as a starting point to develop a 
survey for your own program. In addition, existing validated instruments related 
to various conditions and attitudes, such as self-esteem, parenting skills, and 
family functioning, may be useful for some programs. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program obtained the assistance of the 
school district’s research and evaluation office in developing a survey for 
CIS students (shown in Exhibit 6-5). The research and evaluation office 
also plays a major role in administration of the survey each year. It sends 
the surveys to CIS teachers, who administer it to CIS students in their 
classes. Completed surveys are returned to the research and evaluation 
office, which compiles the data and provides it to CIS. 



Establish data 

collection 

procedures. 



Since data are likely to be collected by different people in different locations 
and types of agencies (program staff, schools, service agencies), it is important 
to use common data collection practices. It is helpful to develop a list or guide- 
book of data collection tips that includes definitions and instructions to ensure 
that data are collected according to procedures and that the procedures are uni- 
formly applied. If large numbers of individuals are involved in data collection, 
structured training should be provided, particularly if there are complex issues 
involved in the data to be collected. 

► The national CIS organization developed an extensive handbook to 
accompany its revised reporting system for local programs. The hand- 
book includes definitions of terms, instructions on how to calculate var- 
ious types of data (estimates, averages, etc.), time periods to be used 
for reporting certain types of data, and so forth. It provides explicit 
instructions for filling out the various forms, suggestions for accessing 
school data, and tips on how data can be used. 

Before data collection begins, it is appropriate to pilot-test data collection 
procedures and instruments to identify potential problems. Have data collec- 
tors complete any forms used, and have surveys completed by a group similar to 
the intended respondents, such as students who do not participate in the pro- 
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gram but are in the same grade level as those who will complete the survey. 
Ask pretest participants for feedback about the wording of questions, adequacy 
of response categories, clarity of instructions, and format. Review completed 
forms and instruments to determine whether respondents are following instruc- 
tions, enough space has been provided, and all questions are being answered. 

It is also advisable to develop quality control procedures, such as spot- 
checking the various types of data, data collection practices, and data entry. Data 
should be proofread, and data that are inconsistent with similar or related data 
or those from prior time periods should be checked. It is also a good idea to con- 
duct an in-depth review after the first use of a new data collection system, in 
order to identify any modifications that may be needed. 

When collecting data from other agencies’ records, try to minimize the 
extent of intrusion caused by data collection. As pointed out in the handbook 
for CIS’ local reporting system, programs should avoid having several people 
request the same kind of information at different times, even if it is for differ- 
ent students. It is better to have a coordinated approach to collecting data, and 
to request all data needed at one time. The ideal data collection approach would 
be for the school, school district, or other agency to flag students enrolled 
in the program in their database, and provide a report on them to the program 
(or download the data for the program’s database). In contrast, the most time- 
consuming method of collecting data from other agencies is copying it manually. 
In cases where schools will not provide direct access to their data, an alterna- 
tive approach is to have students bring their report cards to designated staff 
members, who can copy information relevant for the outcome indicators used 
into the student’s file or the program’s database. 

Avoid collecting data from other agencies at times that are particularly busy 
for their staff. Check with agencies to identify times of the year or month that 
are predictably busy because of report production, budget preparation, and so 
forth, and schedule your data collection to avoid such times, if at all possible. 

Procedures to protect confidentiality and rights of participants should be 
part of any data collection effort. As noted previously, obtaining signed consent 
forms from parents/caregivers allowing the program to collect and use data 
about their child is common practice. Similarly, programs often require that 
those collecting, analyzing, or otherwise having contact with data sign pledges 
of confidentiality, agreeing that they will keep such information confidential. 
Training for data collectors should underscore the sensitivity of the data and 
describe practices to protect confidentiality. Procedures to protect data, such as 
keeping records or surveys in locked files and using identification numbers 
rather than names, should also be developed. 

Plans to maintain information over time should be developed. Sometimes 
programs, particularly small, non-profit agencies, fail to keep records on previ- 
ous students. In some cases, this occurs when program directors leave their 
positions and take records with them or discard them. Records also may be lost 
when program offices change location, or they may be discarded to make room 
for current data. Some incoming program directors have discovered that there 
are insufficient records to identify former program participants and track their 
current status in school or conduct a follow-up survey. 
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REPORTING AND USING OUTCOME DATA 

Data can be transformed into useful information through use of (1) breakouts of 
outcome data for each indicator (or for key indicators), (2) comparisons of 
program data to other (“benchmark”) data, (3) explanatory information related 
to findings, and (4) clear, understandable formats. 

Data breakouts (disaggregation) by key characteristics help make data 
more useful to program managers, since they help pinpoint where the program 
is doing well or poorly. Relevant breakouts also make data more meaningful. 
Common breakout categories include: 

1. geographic location, such as cities, neighborhoods, or zip codes; 

2. organizational unit/project, such as different schools or facilities in 
which the project is located; 

3. client characteristics, such as age, school grade, gender, income, 
race/e thnicity, length of program participation, language, or other special 
status; and 

4. case level of difficulty. 

Level-of-difhculty breakouts address the fact that programs have cases that 
vary considerably in difficulty A program (or component) with a more difficult 
workload can be expected to have a harder time achieving desired outcomes. 
For example, it is easier for a program to obtain the outcome of “promotion to 
the next grade level” for students whose grades are at or above average than for 
those whose grades are well below average. Other level-of-difficulty categories 
that may be relevant for some program outcomes include substance abuse his- 
tory and juvenile justice system involvement. Reporting breakouts by difficulty 
effectively eliminates the temptation for service delivery staff to “cream” or 
“skim,” attracting or admitting only the easier-to-help clients, while discourag- 
ing those who are more difficult to help. The best way to identify categories of 
difficulty is through discussions with staff who are knowledgeable about the 
program and the variations in client workload characteristics. In identifying 
level-of-difficulty breakouts, care should be taken to define a relatively small 
number of categories in terms of specific characteristics for which information 
will be available. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program uses an approach similar to 
level-of-difficulty breakouts in reporting its data. It separately reports 
the number of students referred to the program for academic and atten- 
dance reasons, and reports both the number and percent of each group 
who improved academically and in attendance. These data are broken 
out by school, as are Jacksonville’s aggregate data on the number and 
percent of students promoted, and number of dropouts. 
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Comparison of program outcome data with other outcome data, whether 
internal to the program or from external sources — often referred to as bench- 
marking — helps programs identify where they are or are not succeeding. This 
information can be used to redirect efforts and resources to improve perfor- 
mance where needed. Selected comparative data might be publicly reported to 
provide stakeholders or the community with a better understanding of the pro- 
gram’s accomplishments, or demonstrate where improvements are likely to be 



Present data in 
ways that facilitate 
its use. 
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sought. Comparing current to previous performance is one of the most common 
forms of benchmarking. In cases where programs establish performance targets 
(such as “90 percent of students will be promoted to the next grade lever’), com- 
parison of outcomes against targets is appropriate. Comparing outcomes for 
clients against those for similar non-clients is also a common way to present out- 
come data. For example, promotion rates for program participants in a given 
school can be compared to the overall rate in that school. 

► For its 1995-96 evaluation report, the Jacksonville, Florida, CIS pro- 
gram constructed a comparison group similar to CIS students to com- 
pare such data as promotion and dropout rates. The comparison group 
consisted of a random sample of students enrolled in schools that had 
a CIS program, and who were considered eligible for participation in a 
dropout prevention program because they had a grade point average of 
less than 2.0, but who were not participating in such programs. 

Some programs use both breakouts and comparisons in reporting their 

data. 

► The High Point, North Carolina, CIS program regularly includes student 
outcome data in its annual report (see Exhibit 6-7). They use breakouts, 
presenting data for each of the three schools in which the program is 
located, and benchmarks, comparing CIS student outcome data (such as 
attendance rates) to the overall school rate. 

Presentation of data should not be neglected. Data should be clear and 
understandable; it is also helpful to make reports user-friendly and attention- 
grabbing through use of visually attractive, easy-to-understand tables, charts, 
and diagrams. With the increase in user-friendly computer software, program 
staff no longer need to be “experts” to develop bar charts, pie charts, and other 
graphic devices to display data. Tables also can be made more accessible by 
attractive formatting. Mapping, although more complex, is a dramatic tool to 
illustrate geographic distribution of a problem, resource, or outcome, but is 
not applicable to all situations. 

► The Jacksonville, Florida, CIS program has contracted with a local uni- 
versity to analyze and report its annual data, to help ensure that data 
are presented clearly and objectively. Exhibit 6-8 illustrates the bar-chart 
format used in these reports to present data comparing outcomes of 
CIS participants to comparison-group students. Bar charts also are used 
to compare outcomes at different school levels, and to show changes in 
outcomes, such as promotion rates, over time. 

Explanatory information should be provided in conjunction with out- 
come data. Outcomes that are measured and reported attract attention; there- 
fore, program managers should provide some explanation of program context, 
particularly when outcomes are not as good as desired, or when there is a dra- 
matic change in either a positive or negative direction. 

► In its year-end report to a major funding agency, the Jacksonville, 
Florida, CIS program includes a variety of explanatory information. Its 
1996-97 report, for example, notes that the 22-percent dropout rate for 
CIS students in a specific type of academic program must be consid- 
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EXHIBIT 6-7 

Example of Presentation of Breakouts and Comparative Data 
Communities in Schools of High Point, North Carolina 



1995-1996 Student Outcomes 
(257 Students Served) 



Central High School 




Oak Hill Elementary School 




Total Served 


159 


Total Served 


51 


Students Remaining in School 




Promoted at Year-End 


1 00% 


or Graduated 


92% 






Promoted at Year-End 


84% 


ANNUAL ATTENDANCE RATE 








CIS Extended Day Students 


98% 


ANNUAL ATTENDANCE RATE 




Entire School 


N/A 


CIS Students Only 


93% 






Entire School 


93% 


No. of Volunteer Partners 


30 


No. of Volunteer Partners 


91 


TOTALS 








Students Remaining in School* 


95% 


Ferndale Middle School 




Students Promoted 


93% 


Total Served 


47 


Annual Attendance Rate 


94% 


Students Remaining in School 


98% 


Volunteer Partners 


143 


Promoted at Year-End 


96% 






ANNUAL ATTENDANCE RATE 








CIS Students Only 


92% 






Entire School 


92% 






No. of Volunteer Partners 


22 


*This represents only the middle and high school sites. 





Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of High Point, Inc. 



ered in the context of the dropout rate for the overall population of 
those programs, which has been 40 percent to 60 percent on average per 
year. 

Internal and external factors that affect outcomes should be included in 
explanatory information. For example, the program may have more clients at a 
higher level of difficulty (an external factor) than in the past, or changes in poli- 
cies or practices of other institutions may have occurred. If a school district 
adopts more stringent policies for promotion, “number of students promoted” 
may be lower than in a previous reporting period. Similarly, imposition of a “get 
tough” policy on the part of the police may result in higher arrest rates. Internal 
factors that may affect outcomes include the amount of resources, including 
funds, staff, and volunteers, available to provide services, and high staff turnover. 
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EXHIBIT 6-8 

Presentation of Comparative Data 
1995-1996 Dropout and Promotion Rates 
Communities in Schools of Jacksonville, Florida 



Dropout Rates 



Promotion Rates 





Schools Schools 



->>>?- j CIS Students | 1 Comparison Group 

Reprinted with permission of Communities in Schools of Jacksonville, Florida. 



Changes in service delivery practices, such as adoption of a different curriculum 
for a substance abuse prevention program, or a switch from individual to group 
tutoring, are other internal factors that may influence outcomes. 



Use data to Outcome data can be used for internal and external purposes. Internally, out- 

strengthen your come findings can provide guidance to staff, particularly in terms of areas that 

program. need improvement, or lessons that can be learned from services or units that 

appear to be working particularly well. Breakouts of data by program units that 
provide essentially the same service to the same type of customer enable man- 
agers to compare outcomes of each unit against the one with the best perfor- 
mance, and may indicate where guidance, resources, training, or a different 
service delivery approach are needed. Such information also may motivate other 
units to better performance. Comparisons of outcomes for different client 
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groups help managers identify where changes may be needed to achieve better 
performance. For example, a program might discover that outcomes are better 
for boys than for girls, leading to changes in services for girls. 

A good way to use outcome information is to hold “how are we doing” 
meetings after each outcome report, during which managers and staff discuss 
where the program has done well and not so well, and why; and what can be 
done to improve results in the future. Since outcome data do not tell you what 
caused the result, these meetings should focus on exploring why the outcomes 
were as reported. In some cases, programs may undertake more detailed studies, 
such as program evaluations, to obtain a better understanding of the “whys.” 

Outcome data can be used to support planning, prepare budgets and jus- 
tify resource allocation, and develop or modify services or interventions. 

► Data from the Student Success Profile (SSP) survey developed for the 
North Carolina CIS program are intended to be used in two ways. 
Individual responses are used to create an individual student profile 
used for planning service delivery and as a baseline for tracking progress 
over time (through administration of the same survey at a later date). 
Student responses are also aggregated at the school site or community 
level to create a group profile, which compares CIS students to a nation- 
ally representative sample of students at the same school level. Group 
profiles can be used to identify school- or community-level needs, select 
interventions, guide program efforts, and document changes associated 
with CIS interventions (after re-administration of the survey). It is 
expected that group profiles will be used to initiate dialogues at the com- 
munity level about changes needed to address issues identified in the 
survey, such as high percentages of students reporting that they feel 
unsafe at school or in their neighborhoods. 

External uses for outcome data include providing information to the gen- 
eral public, stakeholders, funders, potential funders, and potential participants 
or referral sources. One mechanism for reporting outcome data is a program’s 
annual report, which is often used for several of these purposes. Selected out- 
come data also might be included in program brochures or recruiting material. 
Press releases can be used to announce accomplishments to the general public. 
Data collected on a more frequent basis may be informally reported at meetings 
of the program’s board of directors, and/or conveyed to key stakeholders, such 
as school district leadership. 

Outcome data may also support requests for continued support from fun- 
ders, by demonstrating a program’s achievements, particularly when compara- 
tive data is available to illustrate differences between program participants and 
non-participants. Such data also may be used to argue for resources to expand 
programs to serve additional youth. 

Data other than outcome indicators also may be used in seeking external 
support. 

► In its handbook for local program reporting, the CIS national organiza- 
tion points out that identifying resources (funds, reassigned staff, or vol- 
unteers) obtained from one sector can be a powerful tool for leveraging 
resources from another sector. Resources brokered by CIS can also be an 
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indicator of the contribution the program makes to schools, students, 
and families involved, and so can be used when seeking continued or 
additional support for the program. 

Ultimately, the various uses of outcome information should benefit youth 
by enabling programs to modify services in order to better address their needs 
and to generate resources to continue providing services. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



Child & Family Policy Center and 

National Center for Service 

Integration 

218 Sixth Avenue 

Fleming Building, Suite 1021 

Des Moines, IA 50309 

(515) 280-9027 

HN2228@handsnet.org 

Communities in Schools, Inc. 

1199 North Fairfax, Suite 300 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1436 
(703) 519-8999 
http://www.cisnet.org 

The Foundation Center 
79 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 620-4230 

Intercultural Development Research 
Association 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
(210) 684-8180 
http://www.idra.org 

Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse 
P.O. Box 6000 
Rockville, MD 20849-6000 
(800) 638-8736 

http://www.ncjrs.org/ojjhome.htm 



National Dropout Prevention 
Center/Network! 

205 Martin Street 
Clemson University 
Clemson, SC 29634-0726 
(864) 656-2599 

http://www.dropoutprevention.org 

National School Safety Center 
4165 Thousand Oaks Boulevard, 
Suite 290 

Westlake Village, CA 91362 
(805) 373-9977 
http://www.nsscl.org 

One to OneYThe National Mentoring 

Partnership 

2801 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 338-3844 
http://www.mentoring.org 

U.S. Department of Education 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools Program 
600 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Portals Building, Room 604 
Washington, D.C. 20202-6123 
(202) 260-3954 
http://www.ed.gov/DrugFree 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 

American Youth Policy Forum. Institute for Educational Leadership. 1997. Some 
things do make a difference for youth: A compendium of evaluations of youth pro- 
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Annie E. Casey Foundation. 1997. Kids Count Data Book 1997: State Profiles of 
Child Well-Being. Baltimore: Annie E. Casey Foundation. 
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tioner's guide. New York: The Foundation Center. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. 1995. Great transitions: Preparing adolescents 
for a new century. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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in the nonschool hours (Report of the taskforce on youth development and commu- 
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